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Introduction of the translator. 
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Animated with the desire of being the 
the humble instrument of imparting to 
the American nation, that picture of future 





grandeur and happiness, which the author 
of the present interesting work, so pro- 
phetically holds out to them, I have been 
induced to undertake the translation of 
it, The diffidence I feel on the occasion, 
is considerably heightened by a fear, that 
the task I have imposed upon myself, has 
exceeded my abilities, and by a consci- 
ousness, of not haying rendered justice, 
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to. the beauties of the original. A faithful 
adherence to the style of the author, 
where-ever the spirit of the two languages 
would admit of it, has been my ruling aim 
throughout the whole. - 
This work, which has met with the 
most favorable reception in Germany, has 
in the course of a few months, undergone 
a second edition, and has been translated into 
French and Danish, .which amply vouch 
for its intrinsic merits. Could I flatter 
myself, that che present imperfect translation 
will engage the attention of the American 
public, I shall.be fully rewarded, in ha- 
ving been the means of disseminating across 
the Atlantic those. ‘sublime and -noble sen- 
timents of the author, which do him ho-. 
nor as a philosopher, and a friend of hu- 
manity, With depth of penetration, dedu- 
cing the events of Europe for the last 
forty years, from the establishment of Co-~ 
lumbian independence, he. portrays, with 
masterly hand, their awful and variegated 





course; points out those infirmities of the 
nations, which called down upon the pre- 
sent generation, the scenes of misery, it 
has experienced, and with the benevolent 
spirit of hunianity paints in striking co- 
lours, the only means, by which, both 
princes and their people can steer aloof 
from future danger. ‘The fate of Europe 
ata distant age, and the encreasing grand- 
eur of America, now engage the author’s 
thoughts, and. plunging into fururity, he 
brings to light’ with daring hand, a picture, 
highly advantageous for the latter; but 
true to the principles,” which shine so 
conspicuously throughout his work, consoles 
the former, for her loss of external ‘poli- 
tical weight, with the prospect of internal 
happiness, and a fund of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. — a | 

Posterity will-alone be able to judge 
of the correctness of our author’s prophe- 
tic ideas; recent events speak in favour of 
them; it nevertheless redounds to his 




















Jasting honor, to have sketched out a fu- 
ture possible condition of the civilized 
wotld; to have illumined the steps of man- 
kind, towards the summit of earthly per- 
fection; and to have delivered his senti- 
ments with that independent freedom, which 
becomes the enlightened age we live in, 
and which thrives so- luxuriantly in the 
congenial soil of America. 
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the dominion of the worlds; on the other hand, 
America, has no need of any of the European 
natural productions, and will shortly be able 
to do without her artificial productions. Great 
advantages of America, with regard to her 
means of internal communications ; probabi- 
lity that America will also attain mercantile 
independence. 


How could Europe be indemnified for the loss 
of America? If she will retain and extend 
her other commercial channels, ayd be able 
to open new ones for her productions and fa- 
brications; grounds against this; failure or at 
least great decrease of the customary supplies 
of gold and silver; on this the trade to China 
and Japan must cease, and fall into the hands 
of the Americans; uncertain state of things 
in British Indias apprehension of political 
changes there; the flourishing increase of the 
American East-India trade; increasing Ame+ 
rican carrying- trade; her navy and commer- 
cial shipping must shortly, according to all 
natural consequences, become the most pow- 
erful and numerous; America much better 
suited for intercourse, with the present Euy 
ropean possessions and establishments in Africa 
and the South-Sea3; neither will she be der 
ficient in European intelligence; conclusive 
result of this, 

Europe, by withdrawing within herself, by in-+ 
ternal cultivation, and by extending her neare 
est confines, must replace her external losses, 
The idea of one European political community 
must be called into life; then Europe will be 
powerful, and be able to supply her own wants, 
without transmarine possessions; what mischief 
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Bir ies ftavc e& 


Bliias mind which has elevated itself to a state of 
self- activity , from amidst the pressure of the esta- 
blished state of human affairs, will above all strive, 
so to exalt itself, as to have an open and unbiassed 
view of the wordly system of things, in order to be 
able to distinguish from thence, as from a lofty 
eminence, itsown proper placeinthe mighty whole, 
and.to survey the course of those events, with which 


it discovers itself to be interwoven. 


But this.world can only be viewed in a twofold 
light: through the principles of experience, or 
through those of idea; the former could also be 
(1) 
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termed the view of the digestive, the latter of the 


Creative understanding or inward intuition. — 


These points of view, are, according to their 
direction, entirely separated. The observer from 
the one, considers the, world as a given whole, 
which, as soon as it received the firstimpulse, began 
unfolding itself, by the thread of the laws of nature, 
founded on causes and effects, in one infinite’ suc- 
cession; every thing will happen, which can hap- 
pen, and the way in which it comes to pass, is the 
only one, in which it can and must take place, for 
nothing new occurs under the sun, every thing ap- 
pearing arid disappearing, in order eternally to be 
repeated, and reproduced. From the other point 
of view, the wise man contemplates the world, ac- 
cording to laws, which reason prescribes for a 
world, destined to attain its sublimest ends. The 
one regards the world, as it appears to the sensual 
eye, the other constructs it, at it should be, accor- 
ding to the dictates of reason, realized by expe. 


rience. =— 


The great question, which will be liable to be 
decided. by minds of superior intellectual powers, 


but not long before the close of the history of the 
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human race, is this: are both these views of the 
world to be amalgamated, or are they to be eternal- 
ly separated, and directly opposed to each other? 
does the world as it is, contain within itself, the 
ideal world as embryo, and do the laws of expe- 
rience become gradually subordinate, and at last 
lose themselves in idea, or does the material world, 
eternally opposed to the latter, constitute a region 
of its own, obliging idea to take refuge in a future 


world, the offspring only of its fondest wishes? — 


Without wishing to anticipate either the meta- 
physician or the historian, the unbiassed contem- 
plation of the occurrences of the world must lead 
to the conclusion, that the mere laws of nature, 
and their constant and infinite developement from 
primitive causes, are by no means sufficient to ex- 
plain them, in an intelligent manner, deserving 
the estimation, they are worthy of; — but we must 
allow the human mind the Liberty, that is the 
faculty of absolutely connecting afresh, a string of 
causes and effects, which being interwoven, fit de. 
cidedly in the principal connection of things, with. 


out, as far as enquiry reaches, being controuled 


by it. — 


(1+) 
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In other words: the living generation of man- 
kind, does not always suffer itself, just to go the 
road, the pressure of necessity may force or lead it; 
from time to time a spark of light flashes forth, not 
kindled in this world; loftiness of soul resists, and 
Paves its way to those points, which diametrically 
Oppose every pressure of circumstances, and disgrace 
every common calculation of the course of human 
affairs. These lucid points of history form the bound- 
aries of an old, anda newage. The powerfulspi- 
rits, which uncontrouled, -and free from earthly 
eye, bring down to mortals the celestial fire, uni- 
ting the invisible, with the visible and perishable 
world, hurry along with them, their more feeble 
cotemporaries, and from the matter deposited by 
them, as an eternal fund for future ages to work 
upon, afresh fermentation arises, affording the un- 
derstanding, capable of digesting it, for a length of 


time nourishment and occupation. — 


Thus lived and acted the great men and heroes 
of every age; and that which is good and beautiful in 
this world, is nothing but the exposition of certain 
sublime and lofty thoughts, which appear originally 


not to have belonged ig it. 
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Our age has also witnessed great events, and 
the coldness ofour understanding, ever dismember- 
ing and disuniting, and which dissolved the ani- 
mated world at last into an empty, hollow nothing, 
is, by an universal inspiration, once more penetrated 
through and through by light and warmth. — 
Called away, by oppression from mere abstiactions, 
to take part in the actions, and sufferings of civil 
society, we find ourselves placed at a barrier, which 
irrevocably separates what is Old, from the New 
which is yet to come; light and oetherial warmth 
hover over a mass in a state of fermentation, 
which must first settle and be at rest, before the 
union of both, will remodel the form of civil and 


political life. — 


On the point ef a revolution of this nature ta- 
King place, be it allowed to pauss, in order to draw 
off and exhibit to the understanding, which on no 
account suffers its occupation to be wrested forcibly 
from it, what is liable to be developed from the given 
impulse and.elements at hand, addressing at the 
same time, a few words of admonition and mo- 
derateon to the cotemporaries of this age, so mani- 


foldly agitated. 


































VI 


In like manner, as spirits come not in imme- 
diate contact with each other, carrying on their in- 
tercourse through the vehicle of the thoughts, 
which asa moveable power adjust and order spiri+ 
tual life, — so does all the intercourse of material 
life, depend and rest upon Money, itself the off- 
spring of the brightest imagination, penetrating 
and comprehending all the various relations of the 
outward world. — But the Outward beiug a reflec- 
tion of the Inward, every new impulse from the in- 
tellectual world, must determine and remodel out- 
ward life, and the effects of its springs of action; but 
the very nature of the things it meets with in the ma- 


terial world, prescribes bounds to its operation. — 


The later times have witnessed this world held 
together, governed, and tyrannised by money, and 
a system of calculation in the most extended sense 
of the word, all the animated powers and the mea- 
sure of their exertions, being only rated according 
to numbers ; the world’s greatest gamesters were under 
the influence of numbers, and grounded their planson 
a calculation, which tore up by the roots all the self- 
dependance and dignity of the individual. Buta no- 
pler inspiration has burst this chain asunder; that, has 


happened, which no calculator, could have supposed 
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‘possible, from the exhausted. pecuniary resour- 
ces, and disposeable physical powers of the several 
nations, according to the usual suppositions; and 
the most pleasing result of enormous exertions, ‘is, 
that the individual is again admitted tobe more, and 


‘something else, than its numerical unity. — 


The revolution from old to new times, has ever 
been a period attended with pressure and afflictien to 
the human race, in which the stronger have to con- 
tend with prodigious difficulties under the weight 
of which, many must sink, ere the goal be reached, 
but the weaker, — who are always the more nume- 
rous — must go to ruin under sufferings and pri- 
vations of every description. — Although unavoid- 
able upon the whole, this fate can be alleviated, 
by intelligent aud enlightened attention being paid 
to the character of the times, and instead of oppo- 
sing its spirit —- by meeting it, and directing the 
wild tendency of individuals towards that side where 
the great mass of the people irresistably inclines. In 
like manner, as the period just past away, or in 
the act of taking leave of us, was subject to the prin- 
ciples of mechanism and pecuniary calculations, so, 
can it beexpected, thatmoney, forthe time to come, 


will of necessity, be subordinate to a more exalted 



























animated power. — ‘To shew, in what manner 


this change will be liable to happen, and the re- 
sults it may produce, with regard to a new forma- 
tion of the civil state of things, — is the object of 
the following considerations, which we offer, not, 
as a positive acknowledgment of facts, but to rouse. 
the attention, stimulate to deeper enquiry, and to 


lead to more enlightened instruction. 















The fourth of July, ‘in the Year 1776 
points out the commencement of a new period in 
the history of the world. — Not provoked to re- 
sistance, by the intolerable oppression of tyranni- 
cal power, but imbittered by the arbitray encroach- 
ments upon well earned, and hitherto publicly ac- 
knowledged privileges, the people of the United 
States of North-America, declared themselves on 
that memorable day, independant of the dominion 
of the British Islands, generally speaking mild and 
benevolent in itself, and under which they had 
hithérto stood, as a colony, in a state, not of slavish 
servitude, but of partial guardianship, under: the 
protection of the mother country. 
England, who disdained to stand upon a foot- 
ing of equality with its former wards and to resign 
the guardianship, it had so long maintained, pro- 
longed the conflict, as long as any hopes of success 
remained, and drew the rest of Europe into the 
oh (3) 
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domestic quarrel, either for or against the cause of 
independance. The spark that had once been kindled, 
being by these means carried to this side of the. 
ocean, readily met with combustible materials here, 
and a spirit of enquiry into the rights of man, and 
a struggling after a lawful independance, conse- 
quently after forms of government, which should be 
able to protect the individual, against the arbitrary 
hand of power, had from the other side, laid hold 
of the more enlightened heads; and the commences 
ment of the French fermentations, which more or 
less electrified all Europe, followed almost imme- 
diately upon the peace of Paris (the goth Jany. 
1783), Which associated North-America as an inde- 
pendant state, with the ancient body of nations. — 
The newly-formed Republic constituted it- 
self *) on principles which promised the confederacy 
enlargement and consistency, not derived from 
the conquest of subject provinces, but from the 
junction of new States, which must shortly arise 
in its extensive territories under the influence of an 
encreasing population. This result happened ear. 
lier, and upon a much larger scale, than the most 
sanguine expectations could hate prognosticated, and 
America proved very soon, that she was not alone 





*) By the act of Constitution of the United States of 
North-America of the 17 Sep, 17827. 
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capable of existing as a state, but that she meant to 
take an active part in the affairs of the world, the 
discussion and arrangement of which, had hitherto 
been left to the nations of ‘Europe; by which she 
was aiming a blow at the general system of Euro- 
pean politics. As early as 1803, she displayed her 
standard in the Méditerranean, chastizing the piryat- 
ical state of Tripolis, and twenty years after the 
foundation of a solid constitution *), the jealousy 
of Great Britain kindled the first hostile spark, 
which being once more stirred up from the ashes, by 
the attack made on the English Sloop of war, the 
Little Belt **) burst out into open flames, whick 
were only extinguished three years later, by the 
peace of Ghent ***). 

By these occurrences, which we have here only 
cursorjly touched upon, the North - American indeée 
pendant state, had tried her strength, preserved her 
dignity, by the rejection of illegal pretensions, and 
vigorously proved and maintained her right, as an 
active member in the scale of nations, to take part 
in the grand affairs of the civilized world. From 
that moment, the impulse towards a new change of 





*) Attack of the British on the Chesapeake frigate 
the 20 July 1807. 

**) The 16 May 1811. 

24 Dec. I§$t4. 
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events, ceased to proceed exclusively from the old 
continent, andit is possible, that in a short time it 
will emanate wholly from the new one. For its 
southern part had by no means been an idle spec- 
tator of the recent changes under the northern 
hemisphere} the success they were attended with, 
had raised also hopes there, and developed claims, 
which must lead to similar results. Under the do- 
minion of the mother-country, the Spanish colonies 
to the North and South of the Isthmus of Darien, 
could only flourish slowly and sparingly; but they 
were nevertheless in an improving state, and it was 
, ri by no mieans the yoke of an intolerable despotism, 
that despair had endeavored to shake of. The 
Spanish government, had time’after time extended 
the }oppressive commercial monopoly *); opulence 
and luxury reigned in the larger cities, and even 
the rigour of slavery was mitigated by more bcne- 
volent laws. But the collision of the’ different 
castes, of which the natives of mixed races viewed 
with jealous eye, the privileges of the born Spaniard; 
the awakened instinct of wishing to have a self -de- 
termining voice in the affairs of their own country; 


the want of prudence in the existing government, 
*) To he seen on this subject in: Tableau de 


Espagne moderne par J, T. r. Bourgoing 4me 


Edition & Paris 1g07, Tom, II pag. 188. sq. 








B 
unwieldy and slow in all the fotms of its. adminis- 
' trative justice, in not meeting this rising spirit; 
but above all, the glorious example of North-America 
called forth the first attempts at Emancipation. 

This word as intimating the resistance of a 
people, feeling themselvss at maturity, against their 
wonted tutelage, and desirous of taking upon them- 
selves the management of their own affairs, most 
suitably expresses that spirit of the times, which 
being called to light in 1776 has spread itself over 
the new and old world, — These attempts at eman- 
cipation, have in a short space of time, been follow- 
ed by an almost universal revolt in South 
America. — 

As early as 1806, the daring Don Francesco 
Miranda, had endeavoured to deliver his country 
from the dominion of Spain, without finding at 
that time participation and support sufficient, to 
withstand superior force. In the mean time, the 
seed which had been sown, did not remain unfruitful. 
The revolution which took place later in the mother- 
country, gave the thirst after innovation, the wished 
for pretext, and at least a very plausible air of 
legality. The imprudent conduct of the. Central 
Junta, who represented the resigned Dynasty, and 
the impossibility of a vigorous cooperation on the. 
part of the nominal ruler of Spain and the Indies, 


but-whose power in fact extended no farther than 
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Madrid and its neigborhood; completed the explo- 
sion. The cotemporary emigration of the Portuy 
guese government from Europe to the Brazils towards 
the close of 1807, which seated perhaps unknown to 
it on a vulcano, was already inclined towards the 
extension .rather than the strengthning of this 
beautiful kingdom, may he assigned as an incident 
promoting the general insurrection. 

In the.course of the year 1810, Caraceas, Quito, 
la Plata and Mexico reared the standard of inde. 
pendance, and received Miranda in triumph at 
Guaira, who returned the following year, to devote 
himself afresh to a conflict, in which he fell, it is 
true, but without ruining the cause he fought for. 
The legitimate government, which was restored on 
the r9 March 1814, found matters too far gone, and 
the resources of the kingdom too much exhausted, 
as also too much occupation and too many disturb- 
ances in the mother-country, to be able to put a 
sufficient barrier to the progress of the revolution- 
ary colonies. — 

According to the public acknowledged state of 
affairs, we may draw this decisive conclusion, that 
although Spain, may be fortunate enough to retain 
her West India islands under her ancient dominion, 
the South- American continent, will sooner or Jater 
withdraw itself from it, and that at least, several 


large independant states will join the national 








“f 
confederacy of the civilized world. It is to be 
supposed, that the similitude of the constitutional 
forms, and an. equal interest dgainst the attempts 
of European powers, will unite these new states in 
a close compact, wtth the North-American confe- 
deracy; and if a quarter of a century only elapsed, 
before North- America began to act externally with 
vigor, it may be presumed, that the younger states 
of the Southern continent, endowed with more 
ample resources, and a more ancient culture, will 
require a shorter period, to arrive at a state of 
respectable force. — It’ is suitable to the human 
spirit of enquiry, andis not likely to be a useless 
undertaking, to cast a prying look into futurity, 
and generally to sketch the outlines of the new form 
of the civilized world, according to the results, 
which the intimated spirit of the times is likely to 
produce, — But as the understanding in all its 
operations, is confined to the matter that is laid 
before it, and can only develope future forms by 
making use of the existing ones, a description of the 
situation of the civilized world on its entrance into 
the new change of things, must precede the repre. 
sentation we have in question, if an enquiry of this 
nature is not to degenerate into an empty flight of 
the imagination. 
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‘The new spirit that’ had been called to life on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and the universal 
fermentation it caused, happened at a period, in 
which the most excessive laxness reigned predomi- 
mant on the old continent. The political existence 
of the people was for the most part extinguished; 
their active industry had been directed abroad, and 
the governments, finding no opposition or dan+ 
gerous collisions, internally, followed ‘with the 
stream. Commerce, exportations, colonial systems, 
every means of acquiring money, were Cherished 
and protected, riches presenting the only possibility, 
of investing the low with consideration and 
influence, and the high, with power and inordinate 
dominion, — The maxims, according to which 
the nations were governed, laid less in the ground- 
pillars of an existing constitution, than in the 
changeable systems of the cabinets, and the nature 
of their rulers; there remained for the most part, 
nothing for the great body of the people, but to be 
spectators. — 

Germany, the grand heart of Europe, pre: 
sented} now, nothing more, than the shadow of a 
political body united in one common confederacy ; 
the imperial government, as also the administration 


of the federal-laws, were without energy, and 
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united efforts to repel invasions from abroad ; had 
not been witriessed, since the danger threatened by 
the Turks, had ceased; The larger states’, grown 
out of their obedience, were often ranged in alliance. 
against the Head; which was scarcely capable itself 
of protecting the weaker, against injuries. — The 
mighty contention, between the old and new church, 
had long been thrown aside; religion had lost its 
political interest, and had already, passed the bound. 
aries of rational toleration, and had reached the 
extreme ofa perfect indifference to all interests which 
did not immediately concern physical well-being; 
the people, however, had preserved a more religious 
feeling, sand purer moral upon the whole, than 
were to he expected: from the tenets of the age. — 
The internal affairs of the indiyidual vassal 
states, were exclusively cunducted, according to the 
will oftheir regents; the energy and, the importance 
of thesrepresentatiye popular estates, were become 
dormant, and, the standing armaies, which had been 
introduced by degrees even into the smallest prin- 
cipalities; since the peace. of Westphalia, being 
perfectly foreign’ to the hearts and dispositions of 
the people; threw: am astonishing..weight into the 
scale of unlimited sovereignty. . Being qjaercenary 
combatants, (soldiers) recruted. from every nation, 
modelled:upem a system of blind subordination, and 
rhb), 
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faised by Frederick in Prussia, (who only in that 
age, could, through then, betermed the Great,) 
to the highest pitch of perfection, they had ‘been 
accomplices in diffusing this system of .despotism 
over all the different relations of the state, and in 
leaving the people, who were freed from’ military 
exercise, nothing but the acquirement ‘of gain. 
Agriculture, agreable to the direction given it; 
had been improved, and with. it population 
encreased; industry, supported by the progress of 
the mechanical arts, had been considerably extended, 
and governments upon the whole just, and mild in 
themselves, had, it cannot be denied, tolerably well 
taken care of the physical welfare of the subject. 
The civil administrations , delivered from internal 
opposition, fostered, in unison with individual exer- 
tions, the several branches of emolument, in order 
to provide for money, as the méans of aggrandizes 
ment; they farmed each their greater*or lesser: ter- 
ritory, according to its population and productions, 
as the feodal proprietor does his land, in order'to 
bring forth the greatest possible financial» result, 
But as each government did this after its own mans 
ner, viewing its neighbour with a jealous) eye, the 
whole of Germany never reaped any beneficial 
yesult from it, and: all the various institutions ini- 
mically directed against each other, were reared on 


loose foundations, and must fall together on the 
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first externed shock. -—-,Circumstances- like these 
were, incapable of producing an.univeysal national 
character. — There, where no reciprocal tie binds 
the individuals of a state together, who living under 
the equal laws of one community, ought. to form 
one solid whole, the spirit of the. nation loses itself 
in different directions, and the attainment of -indi- 
vidual welfare many be gained, but never willa 
true sense of what is Great, and universally Good, 
be promoted. It can plainly be seen, that the Ger- 
man.learned constitution, not having the foundation 
of a political existence, in which it could have 
found consistency, and which is could.so well have 
employed, floated as a mere airy bubble between 
heaven and earth. Imagination, in which the 
German, above all others, displays so great a ferti- 
lity, wanted a medium, in which it could prove the 
validity of its representations; which not finding, 
it lost itself in the wide field of doubt, and took re- 
fuge in subtile abstractions, Actual knowledge was 
become the property of ,a peculiar class of men, 
who amusing, blaming, and admiring each other 
threw back their light principally on_ themselves, 
and seldom had any real influence on the people, — 
The arts of oratory, so highly cultivated by the 
ancients, were sunk down to bookish arts, and those 
of the more plastic kind, were either kept at a 
@istance under the veil of a mythology, wholly 
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fo¥tign and unintelligible ¥ the people; or were 
content with the slehder hourishment; the deviation 
from thé simplicity of a religion entirély spiritual; 
afforded them. Only those biranchés of humax 
knowledge , such as mathematics , chiymistry with 
their attendant sciénces, Which are directed towards 
the investigation of hature, dnd thé utility of its 
différent propérties, Had penetrated so far; as ‘to bé 
immediately applied to the purposes Of eorhition 
life; and by thé sidé of thésé) flourishéd ‘thosé 
acytiiremeénts, which aré founded of skill and expe- 
riéncé, and such as réider thé ericreast of Capital 
yore easy by facilitating the exchange of thé-va- 
tidus productions of thé arth, froi pole t0 pole) 

Tf in Germany, where the imperial’ érowh “re 
presehted a miéré shadow, deprivéd OF power aiid 
consequence, the miishty vassal§ Wefe all, 2 it 
France thé crown‘ was evéry thitg, after it Had 
Victoriously subdwéd the powerfal Batons aid othet 
fidbles of the country; and the pédple réprésented 
indéed as 4 hdfich Ghe body, but Were deprived; 
like thé séVeral Getindn states, bf 411 political Weight, 
and Were ‘arbitrarily subjécted to évéry inipulsé of 


a . COM Ogi a 4 ; ny f i fy tri beats i+4 3s) 5 5 
thé governinent *). The same was thé case ir 





~*) The appestante of a constitutional opposi- 
‘tio, Which ‘whe PaPlementaviang wished to give 


themselves, was in fact, according to historical 
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Spain and Portugal, where religious intolera- 
tion more powerfully suppressed eyery utterance of 
contrary opinions, and every doctrine which might 
lead to the deviation from the maxims. of the state, 
so intimately connectéd with those of the priesthood. 
Although, since the violent revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, an outward appearance of unity in re- 
ligion, and its public worship, reigned in France, 
yet,a tolerably wide, undisturbed field was left to 
opinions, differing from those of the established 
church, provided they did not shew, themselves in 
any conspicuous way, On the other hand, the more 
seriqgusand profound character of the former nations, 
held the tie much closer together, between, the rulers 
and the people, attached to the throne, by religion, 
and by a far more rigid adherence to customs and 
maxims frought with veneration, than on this side 
of the Pyrennees, where frivolity irreverently trifled 
with every thing that was holy, and novelty lent a 
charm ‘to every: dazzling chitnera, which tended to- 
Wards darin® attempts at political reforms, substi- 
tuted one after the other, by the designs of unruly 
heads. 





sources, an usurpation, the motives of which, 
laid more in°court-icabals, than in any intérest 
they took inthe fate of the people. 
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The tendency of the governments in Germany, 





















being directed towards the aggrandizemement of 
their territories, at the expence of the confederate 
states and a complete dislocation of the surround- 
ing weak national edifice; the states which were 
completely consolidated under the sovereign power 
of the crown, must naturally direct their ambitious 
aims at their foreign neighbours. In such manney 
were France and Spain leagued against the com. 
mercial and colonial-interets, and not less against 
the industry and encreasing naval power of Great 
Britain, whilst Portugal’, ‘chained, since Methuens 
celebrated treaty *), to the monopoly of England, 
from which it had vainly endeavored to - free) it: 
self, under Pombals administration; was nearly sunk 
into the’condition of a British colony , working its 
gold mines in the Brazils, for the benefit ofthe 
proud islanders. 

Italy parcelled out amongst different powers, 
presented upon the whole, the same political ap- 
pearance as Germany, only with the difference of | 
its being totally void of the shadow of unity, which 
the latter appeared at least to possess under the Im- 
perial sceptre. Upper and a great part of middle 





*)-Closed under Peter the second of Portugal and 
Queen Ann of England 1702, 
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Italy being totally dismembered, were subservient 
to foreign impulse; the lower part, with the fertile 
island on the other side of the Pharus, presented, 
to be sure, since 1735, the outward appearance of 
one national whole, but was too weak to withstand 
the fate of the more powerful Bourbon - families, 
from. which according to treaties it had derived its 
sovereigns. ‘There reigued in the Papal state alone, 
which could not derive its weight from its worldly 
sovereignty, but from the spiritual supremacy of its 
ruler, the ancient maxims of the Romish pontificate 
with the oeconomical state faults of clerical govern. 
ment, But the consideration and the power of the 
former were visibly sunken; the journeys of the. 
Pope of that time, to Vienna, were, like the co- 
temporary ones *), of the Hierarch of Thibet to 
China, rather prejudicial than fayorable to Spiritual 
influence and dignity; the faulty internal adminis. 
tration of the state seemed to court every attempt 
at innovation. — The republics to the. East aud 
West of the Adriatic Gulph, were, since the flou 
xishing rise of the great naval. states, only the 
ruins of past glory, sinking visibly daily, into in; 


significance. Notwithstanding, neither was the 
a et eee 


*). See on this subject: Ambassade au Thibet et 
au Boutan par Mr. Tourner; traduit de l’An- 


glais par Castéra; IL Tomes & Paris rg00, 
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image of former greatness blotted from the memo- 
yies, nor a proper feeling for it extinguished in the 
minds of the inhabitants of the luxuriant penin- 
sula; the pride of the more noble fed itself on the 
sublime remains of Roman antiquity; and the mo- 
numetts of the golden age of the family of Medi- 
cis, indemnified a people given to the arts; and full 
of fire, for the loss of ‘present grandeur, and kept 
up in it, a lively presentement of a better futurity; 
founded on the merits of its ancestors. — 

Helvetia hemmed in, between Italy, Ger- 
: many and France; by its mountains; continued in 

| the peaceable enjoyment of its liberty; through the 

respect, its venerable agé had universally diffused ; 
nevertheléss, the disturbances at Geneva, ! andthe 
1 / encreasing spirit of emigration; were sufficient’ td 
shew, that a people who first begin to be indiffe- 
rent to the present order of things, would willingly 
have recourse to a system of innovation, as a suppo- 
sitious antidote against many an arbitrary measure 5 
by which the ancient ties, which had held thehappy 
Swiss nation so many centuries together, became 
slackened and relaxed. — 

The dissolution of the existing form of govern- 
ment, in the North-Western Netherlands, 
which. ought never to lave been separated from the 
German corporation, was more visibly approaching ; 


the unywieldiness of their, disorganized union, had 
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ho remedy to adiminister to the decline of thei 
commerce and naval power, which became moreand 
more felt, being a natural consequence of the daily 
encreasing concentration of the larger states; and it 
was evident, that the fate of the republic, would be 
decided by, and depended on a blow from abroad. — 

The British-Islands, — at that time, the 


only country in Europe, which united under a mo- 


_ narchial head, moderate, but on that account, more 


solid principles of freedom, with a equal balance of 
the different powers of the state — were at the 
commencemeént of the American disturbances, in a 
progressive state of the most flourishing prosperity. 
For this happy condition, they were indebted to 
their freedom, and elegible commercial situation, 
together with the inexhaustible treasures, nature 
has deposited in their coal mines; on the existence 
of which, the industry of their diligent inhabitants 
is principally founded. Political ebullition, existed 
in no higher degree, than was necessary to give 
proper life and less perhaps, than was necessary. to 
preserve in all its purity, a constitution, which long 
since acqilired after the most bloody struggles was 
more deeply rooted in the mode of thinking, and 
in the matiners and Customs of the nation, than it 
was imprinted on them, by the letter of the law. 
The government had sufficient leisure, to direst its 
(4) 
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attention te abroad, and by means of hostile enter- 




























prizes and political treaties, which must sooner or 
Jater give a naval power a most decided ascendancy, 
held out a helping hand, to the commercial spirit 
of the people, who aimed at making, (and with en- 
creasing hopes of succes), the remainder of the 
world tributary to it, for the productions of its fa- 
brics and manufactoriés. — The plan, of supporting 
commerce, upon. territorial acquisitions, and of form- 
i ing a kingdom out of the conquered} provinces of 
India, whose treasures should flow back to the 
Queen of cities on the Thamse, was already fully 
) developed, and the exasperation against the Western 
colonies, was to be attributed as much to a miscon- 
strued commercial interest, as to a thirst of domi- 
5 |/ nion; for these dared only to resist the principles 
of taxation, but not to disavow the Supremacy of 
the crown. The abcve named ingredients of the 
British national character, ever more coldly repul- 
sive —— than aimiably attractive in its nature, had 
produced an almost universal antipathy not alone 
of the public mind, but also of the individual affec- 
tions, against a people, im so many points of view, 
so highly respectable, and being unceassingly fed 
by that envy, which superiority involuntarily 
creates, produced the most conspicuous influence 


in the developement of the later events.—« 
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In the East of Europe, the first division of 





Poland in 1772, had given the most: unequivocal 
proof of the exclusive arbitrariness of the different 
cabinets, and of the formidable weight. of standing 
armies, The system of political calculation, which 
rendered the interets_of ‘the people subservient to 
the abstractive idea of State”, and to the conve- 
niences of ‘such abstraction,’ was for the first time 
fully exposed to light; and the adoption of this sys- 
tem for twenty:years, under which, this unfortu- 
nate kingdom suffered in the most convulsive ago- 
nies, until its political existence was at length 
formally annihilated by the last act of dismem- 
berment, (the 24 October 1795) seemed to forebode 
its future extensive application, | 
It is unnecessary, to give a further exposition 
of the leading principles, which had possessed the 
three courts, who began this. work of annihilation, 
and still persevered in executing it, contrary to 
the solemn stipulations of treaties lately entered 
jnto, just when a new constitution enthusiastically 
xeceived, had presented every guarantee of security, 
the former want of which, having served to give an 


air of Jegitimation to the first spoljations *). 





*) Treaty of allianee between Prussia and Poland of 
the 18 November 1788; new Polish constitutional 
act of the 3d of May 1791, 
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External aggrandizement according to square miles, 
and numerical population; and internal considera- 
tions, as far as they could afford means of attaining 
thé object in view, — are in short, the features of 
these unnatural principles.. This oeconomical di- 
gestion of an administration merely of things, but 
not of persons, could even have been termed excel- 
lent in its kind. Taken in this point of view, the 
Prussian government gave the most splendid proofs, 
of the beneficial results which may be attained by me- 
chanism. Austria and Russia had followed this 
example, and it required later events to prove, that 
the calculation is not always correct, that a standing 
army, forming a state in the state, is the only sup- 
port, and rallying point of a government, and that 
no system is safe, but that which is founded on the 
internal strength and unanimity of the people. 

At the same time, that the commencement of 
the dismemberment of Poland took place, the da- 
ring Gustavus the Third, in the North, had signa- 
lized the entrance of his reign, by a revolution *), 
which was intended to restore that power and con- 
sequence to the royal authority, which was sunk 
down to a mere shadow of form’, and to guard 
his kingdom torn by factions, against similar 


evils. If he had succeeded in attaching the 








*) Carried inio effect the rg August 19772. 
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interets, and affections of all classes of -his subjects 
to his person, as he had to his new constitution, 
and had he been able to preserve himself unpolluted 
| from the pestilence of a thirst after agerandizement 

_ abroad, his government, in many respects most ad- 

_ mirable, would have had greater consequences: for 

his people, and his life have remained in perfect 

Y security. — 

: The Danish-State, preserved fromthe above 
evil, partly by the mild government of its rulers, 
harmonizing with the kind character of the nation, 
presented the most stiking proof, that it is possible, 


for the most liberal principles of administation, to 





exist by the side of an absolute form of government, 
if they are supported by the confidence and love of 
the people, Notwithstanding, the fall of Struensee 
in 1772, shewed, that even under this form of go- 
vernment, subordinate arbitrary measuyes, are not 
tolerated, which are at variance with the customs 
and feelings of the nation. The commencement of 
a number of internal conquests, won from the soil 
and the industry of its inhabitants, characterized 
the latter period of the eighteenth century, in which 
this state gained that strength and those resources, 
which kept it from sinking, on its being forcibly 
hurried along in the vortex of the events of the 


world, at the beginning of the present century, — 
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To the South East, was situated the empire 
of the Osmans, — a continual heterogeneous ingre- 
dient in the European national confederacy — and 
engaged in one constant conflict with Russia, who 
had lately deprived her of the Crim, and perhaps 
had in view the restitution of the Byzantinian em- 
pire. — Still, the later wars af the Porte with her 
and Austria, shewed, that the fall of the Turkish 
state, was by no means so near at hand, as ‘was at 
that. time supposed; it would,’ however, hardly 
be able to withstand, the united attack of Christian 
Europe, at peace within herself, — 

The'states and tribes in Asia and Africa, 
to which Turkey, possessing similar laws and 
forms of government, makes the transition, remain, 
agreable to the point of view we have chosen, as 
chaotic masses in the back ground of the picture we 
are sketching. They are not yet arrived at that state, 
in which a proper impulse from the enlightened ° 
field of intelligence, could be given them, and are 
only to be regarded as physical powers in relation 
to the civilized world. ‘Their extensive territories, 
as far as EKuropean power and cunning have been 
able to subject them, have been broken ‘up and ex- 
plored, as lands and mines, for the benefit of the 
Lords of the world, as has also been the case with 
the islands in the Indian seas, and the continent of 
British - East India. Those states, which have 
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preserved their freedom against foreign attempts, are; 
(as China and Japan) with the exception of a few 
commercial establishments on their most distant 


boundaries, completely isolated, or, as Arabia, Per- 





















sia; and the Barbary states, present a picture of 
constant internal dissentions, and of defensive wars, 
or of predatory invasions directed against their 
neighbours. There are yet in this part of the globe, 
immense tracts, which have remained wholly im. 
penetrable to the spirit of European discovery, of 


which we have very uncertain knowledge; founded 





solely on the questionable authority of persons 
merely engaged in an extensive caravan trade. But 
the time is perhaps not distant, when these regions 
will also be explored, to be subservient only, inthe 
first place, to the avarice of the cultivated world, 
- but to become gradually partakers of the benefits, 
of a truly humane existence. Much will depend in 
this respect, upon the final results of those events 
of the world, the origin of which, we have sketched 
out, and the developement of which, it is our ob- 


ject now, to view in a nearer light. — 
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ln the above picture, we have endeavoured to por- 
tray the situation of the world in a political point 
of view, at the time, the breaking out of the North- 
American disturbances gave the minds of men, a 
new direction. America became independant, on 
account of her being animated, by a spirit, whose 
powerful energies, — as a> novel appearance in 
real life —- Europe knew not how to appfeciate; 
for England looking upon asuccessful issue of the 
attempts at emancipation, as inipossible, treated her 
full-grown foster-children contemptuously, as if 
they never could becomie of age; France, carelessly 
viewing futurity, and gratifying, more her rivality 
against Britain, than listening to the Common in- 
terest of all mother -countries, sent the rebellious 
colonies assistance, and Spain, unstspicious enough, 
not to foresee, that the flames must once reach her 
Own possessions on the new continent, ‘followed the 
example of France. The unanimous efforts of all 
naval powers, who had colonial interests at stake, 
would have rendered the complete emancipation of 


the Insurgents, difficult, if not impossible *): ‘This 


(Pores came 





*) It is not unknown to the author, that highly re- 
spectable politicians, have considered the loss of 


the colonies, as a gain for, Englands mercantile 








, 
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being obtained, the imipulse that had been given, 


-shewed its effects in a quite different manner in the 
‘New State, than the developement of the sanie spi- 


‘rit did, which occurred later in Europe. In the 


whole extensive territories of the colonies, there 


existed no prerogative rights, but which had been 


granted under the English dominion, and which 


must cease with it. For the rest, there was a complete 


“open field; neither the immunities of an ancient 


hereditary nobility, nor the privileges of a reigning 
church, nor the difference of colour as in South 


“America, presenting obstacles to a new organiza- 


tion; for at that time the whites constituted alone 


the citizens of the state. But where no hindrance, 


prevents the developement of a given tgadency, it 


proceeds, impelled by its innate powers, téwhe bor- 


- ders of possibility ; therefore the freedom of the in- 
‘dividual was extended as far, as the conditions of a 


community living together under one form of go- 
verninent would admit of; and the sovereign 


ernest oe 


grandeur, and that experience hitherto, has un- 
doubtedly justified this assertion, But in how 
far this principle will hold good, in the long- 
run, and in its general application to the whole 
colonial -system, will be more clearly shewn, 


by the results of the present investigatien. 


(5) 
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privileges of the separate states as far, as was consistent 
with the interests of their union in one state body. 

In order to: be able to effect all this: and in 
short, undisturbed, to model the new internal forms 
of government, it was a circumstance decidedly fa- 
vorable, that. an inconsiderable population of 
something about three millions was spread over a 
surface of 46872 geographical square miles, being 
but 64.souls to one mile; nor did the greater 
towns and more populous districts even, com- 
prehend such a mass of numbers, as to produce 
any serious collision, or violent ebullition *). 
In the towns, the people were also too much occus 
pied with trade, in the country with forming new 
settlements, and bringing them under cultivation, 
and too much isolited in their communication, to 
give birth to such a political party spirit, as could 
be injurious to the progress of the commonwealth. 
Thus it happend, that the People, as the fountain 
of all power, were placed at the head of all the 


<= 





*) Humboldt states the superficial contents of the 
North American United States, without Louisiana, 
dnd the western Indian territories wholly uncul- 
tivated, at the breaking out of the revolntion, 
at 78120 French square miles of 25 to the de- 
gree, which make 46872 geographical square 

‘mile of 15 to the degree, Essai pelitique ec, 
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different institutions; which privilege, seemed. to ne 






emanate from the rights of man. But the plain 





understanding of the majority, only viewing in this, 

























: the decisions of sound common sense, and not points 
) efcontroversy, which could serve unruly factions for 
i ‘a standard, had little or no conception of the | 
| weighty theories, or of the political errors arising 
| from them, which thismeasure produced. In other 
: respects, the former model of the British constitution 
_ was taken as a pattern, in the formation of that of 
the United States, only transfoming the sovereign 
power of the crown, into the functions of a Presi- 
dent answerable for his conduct. — 

The sequel hasshewn, that the form of govern- 
ment fashioned after the above manner, was. well 
suited to the real interests of the people, and the 
local nature of their territory; and history is un- 
able to produce a more evident proof, than) what 
North America presents, of the truth, that in order 
to develope the energies of a nation quickly and 
from all sides, the removing of every obstacle, and 
the full enjoyment of independance, and property, 
are alone requisite. Instead. of the original..13 
united states, the Union, in the forty third year 
of its independance, now consits of 21; instead of 
47,000 square miles, its territory including Loui- 
siana, and the Western states and districts conti- 


_nually encreasing in cultivation, contains 154200 








square miles; the population has risen from near 3 
to 10 millions. 



























The new spirit of emancipation, and the theory 
of the rights of man, must shew their effects quite 
differently in Europe, on their results being once 
applied to common life and the organism of the 
states. Here was not the question of throwing off # 
dominion exercised beyond the sea, which being 
neither known, nor loved by the people, could only 
have influence on them, by means of its representa- 
tives, — and of substituting for such, a central 
power in the heart of the country; here the question 
mustrather be, of a complete revolution of the stand. 
ing order of things, which appeared in the light 
of, or were felf as so many abuses- — The more 
the. people, excluded from all practical partici 
pation in the executive government, inclined to 
the side of theory, to put’ which into practice, no 
positive legitimate means presented themselves; the 
more dangerous, must the example of a new state- 
constitution be,» founded on flattering doctrines 
which held out.a'so much wished for independance. 
More particularly, when it was imprinted on dis- 
contented minds, feeling. themselves oppressed on 
every side, and viewing no hope of ‘relief in the 
real and standing. order of things, but still more, 
when there were enlightened men amongst them 


who had not alone viewed the developement of the 
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new doctrines onthe trans-atlantic continent; bunt 
who had fought for their establishment, .and had 
brought back a lively and lasting impression of such 
to their own countries. Unfortunately for Europe, 
this was the case in France, where, according to 
the picture, we have drawn of this kingdom, every 
thing was inclined and ripe for innovations, the 
sparks of which, the government itself had kindled 
by the assistance afforded the British colonies, which 
could not but set fire to the highly impregnated 
combustible matter... For the government, instead 
of concentrating around it, all the physical and 
moral powersit had at command, and instead of, at 
the critical moment, going to meet the rolling storm 
in adetermined pace, as far as prudence might dic- 
tate, staggered at one time, between the maxims of 
a haughty repulsive autocracy, at another between 
those of an unseasonable submission, and could 


not devise the means even, in its innermost conn-. 


Ccils, of throwing a veil over the dilapidated state of 


the finances, which first compromised the dignity 
of the crown, However favorable this weakness was 
for the innovators, and however favorable the voice 
of the seditious multitude was to their plans, of 
substituting in lieu of the existing system, more 


popular forms, which at that time were less per: 


fectly combined, than darkly sketched out; yeteven, 
at the first meeting.of the Notables, who were 
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ealled together in the early part of 1787, to delibe- 
yate how'the deficit in the public income might be 
































covered, it was evident, with what greater difficul- 
ties, and ofa quite different nature, than what 
America had to contend with, an undertaking of this 
sart would be attended with, in an ancient state. 
In wishing to ‘create political rights as a 
counterpoise, to remedy and prevent administra. 
tive abuses for the future, the innovators ne- 
cessarily came in. collision with the useful pri- 
vileges and honorable prerogatives of the 
nobility, the clergy, and of the venerable civil cor 
porations.’ Even the shadows of the provincial con- 
stitutions, which in peaceable times were of no con- 
sequence, were again called into action, and by 
endeavoring on the one side, to undermine the so- 
vereignty, and even the existence of the throne; ‘on 
the other, the zeal for the church, and the heredi- 
tary romantic attachment to the ancient Royal 
house and the rights of the crown, were fanned 
into an open flame in the breasts of those, who 
viewed not the failings and infirmities of these ob- 
jects, through the sacred veil of inviolability, which 
surrounded them. -The mischief of the factions was 
encreased by’an evil, wholly unknown in America; 
by a multitude of idle consumers in an immense 
capital, which also contained a starving populace, 


ready for a trifling recompence, to commit every 
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excess, to which a dazzling name was prefixed; furs 
ther by the impetuosity of the national, character, 
particularly .towards the South, which, however 
easily it might have been curbed, by proper ener- 
getic. measures, as soon as the reins were slackened, 
finding no counterpoise to every unbridled passion, 
burst out into more boisterous violence, and instead. 
of freeing itself from the yoke of superfluous 
pressure, endeavored to break through, and throw 
off, all the necessary burthens of a people constitu- 
ting a state. If we add to these ground-lines, the 
intrigues of adepraved court, who viewed the change 
of system, with the same indifference, as they did 
that of a minister, and the personal character of 
the monarch, who, possessed of great goodness of 
heart, yet, wanting the necessary firmness, at criti- 


cal moments, allowed the levellers sufficient time, 


“systematically to corrupt the minds of the people, 


to render even the fidelity of the army doubtful, 
and by a continual oscillation in his resolutions 
and measures, made it impossible for his adhe- 
rents to back them by any consistent plans, and to 
support the throne with effect; if we moreover add, 
that the rest of Europe, alarmed for the mainte- 
nance of the ancient system, could not remain an 
idle spectator of the fermentations in France, nor 
suffer the maxims of the new reformers of the world 
to pass unnoticed; it must be evident, that a 












































‘declaration of the rights of man, published under 


‘such circnmstances, must be throwing oil into the 





‘flames; that the attempt at effecting a total reform 
in the state after the model of America, must carry 
‘with it, the overthrow of all legal barriers, and 
that if in the latter country, liberty had been able 
to develope itself, until its furthermost limits, in the 
former, destruction, once set loose, must rage with- 
out intermission, and every social tie be dissolved, 
"ere some new principle of power, could put a stop 
to HM. — , 

But this principle, the men in power called to 
life themselves, by raising an army, it is true, for 
quite different purposes, which, absorbing much 
fermenting matter, left them. more at liberty at 
home; but which should force the neighboring na- 
tions abroad, with fire and sword ato become -parta- 
kers of the blessings of fraternity in the kingdomof — 
freedom and equality- — 

For it was alone the free determination of the 
rulers of those times, or rather the apparent neces. 
‘sity of affording on the one hand, an honorable 
“vent to the excited passions’, and om the other, of 
surrounding the borders of the republic, with filial. 
states modelled after the new forms, in order 4o 
render it more inaccessible to the apprehended at- 
‘tack of the ancient powers, and not a hostile under- 


standing of these, nor’ the influence of -emigranits, 
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which kindled the dreadful war *). — The inde. 
cision which at that time prevailed in the different 
cabinets, would have caused them to remain calm 
spectators of even worse occurrences, than had hap- 
pened hitherto, in order the better, undisturbedly 
to follow up their plans directed against the East, 
and to guard their territories, against the entrance 
of the new doctrines, by isolating the inflammable 
matter, whilst France was internally desolating 
herself **). Forcibly drawn. in, they conducted 
their.cause, according to theancient tactics, against 
a-nation, pouring forth masses of combatants neyer 
before beheld, sufficiently unfortunate, as to -pro- 
cure the leaders in France, the most complete 

triumph; misled in the first place by a contempt 

of their opponents, afterwards seized by a panic 

terror, at home and abroad, they never were united 


within themselves, being at the same time unaccon- 


*) Declaration of war against Austria the zoth April 

1792, against Great Britain. the st Febry. 1793. 
**) Brissot had uttered in a memorable speech, in 
the Jacobin club, already on the zoth Decr. 1791, 
that the imbecility of the crowned heads, had 
rendered it a point of necessity in thein to ads 


here tO a pe acea ble Syst em, and that the 
R French nation must hastenin challenging them,” 


(8) 
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panied by the wishes, and even attended by the 
secret disgust of their own subjects. — 

For what the rulers in France had in view, 
happened agreable to their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The army partly animated for the cause it- 


self, for which it fought, or at least-only mindful 


in the field, of the duties of the soldier, allowed the 


factions, which‘ were continually contending at 
home for dominion, the greatest scope of action; 
ever obedient to the impulse of the acknowledged 
authority, it surrounded France with new republics, 
called into life, by the parole orders of generals on 
the Rhine, in the Netherlands and in Italy, and. 
enriched the mother-country with treasures, which 
she offered up at the shrine of liberty, grateful for 
her beneficent effects. — 

Only by dcgrees, but asa necessary consequence 
of events, the spirit of the army ‘became changed, 
and laid the foundation of a new order of things in 
France. During the government of the Terrorists, 
when internal anarchy ruled with the most ghastly 
sway, and every idea of constitution and rights, 
and security of life and property, seemed to he 
annihilated, — there existed alone in the army, 
still a sense of justice, of honor, and a legal cohe- 
rence, — whilst noble feelings clung. to the recol- 
lection of warlike deeds already atchieved, and 


fondly pictured the glorious scenes, which innate 


] 


as 


—— 
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power and worth seemed to prognosticate for the 
future. — Thus his native country presenting no 
longer a rallying point, the camp became the repub- 
lican’s. country and the honor of the soldier, as 
such, the object of all his efforts; every one, who 
had still the choice left, preferring the service of 
the army, to that of his household gods. And more- 


into force in September 1795, which appeared, pur- 


over, on the new Constitution being at length put 
: 


posely to have been so constructed, that it must 


shortly subvert itself, by the friction ofj its compo- 


nent parts badly fitting in each other, and render 


all civil administration contemptible; 


whereas, at 


the same time, a young, eminently daring deader, 


who irresistably commanded the confidence of jhis 


associates, and who was strewing his career, daily 
with fresh laurels, shone at the head of the army; 


then it was, that civisin was obliged to yield to the 


lorious sound of victory’s shouts, and all respect 
y > Pp 


and veneration for the laws and institutions, which 


by the continual change of parties, were sunk into 


mere fleeting phoénomena, must be lost, in admi- 


ration and attachment to the warlike chief, who 


pointed to victory in the front, and to distinction, 


riches and enjoyment in the back ground. And 


Napoleon Buonaparte, 
more than all the splendid names did, 


person, 


in his own 


which shine so bright in the annals of French mili 
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tary rénown, all the qualities, necessary, fur accom- 
plishing the daring work, of transforming France 
into a military autocracy; even Moreau, the 
greatest after him, would ouly have been a tenown= 
éd citizen, in a happy republic. If hé succeeded 
in gaining the affections of his troops and ‘even the 
respect of his enemies, Napoleon understood to exite, 
we might almost say, a fanatical confidence in: the 
necessary success of all’his projects, and by the vio- 
lent rapidity of his enterprises, and theé- continual: 
change of the seat of his warlike deeds, to: émchain - 


the fiery spirit ofa nation, more prone than any other, 





to be dazzled by goed fortune. Even his foreign 
Corsican nature,-assisted him in imposing on ‘the’ 
multitude, and removed to a distance, that intis 
‘mate familiarity, which militates against: a rising 
ascendancy, not intended to make use of mankind 
for the purposes of a reciprocal communication, but 
as “the means of attaining its ends; a national 
Frenchman, would hardly have succeeded in raising 
himself to the height Napoleon stood on. But it 
was not his charactet along, still less any conscious 
struggling after some precise aim, but the course 
of events, which faised him on high, and assisted 
him to develope that, which Tay obscurely hidden 
in his breast. Let it have béeen-a restless thirst aftcy 


fresh military atchievements, or a correct présenti- 
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the East with a chosen army, after the tranquillity 
of the European continent seemed sufficiently esta- 
blished by the peace of Campo Formio *), Prussia 
and Spain **), having lomg since retired: from the 
contest, and the Italian states being bound down 
by treaties; — he could never, under the influence 
of the deepest calculation, have chosen a career, 
which would have led him surer to the attainment 
of the aim,’ of. reappearing shortly, as the man who 
was universally looked for, and who was become 
absolutely necessary. —~ 
It became every day more evident, what must 
becomé of France, since the rgthof Fructidor, (the 5th 
of September 1797) which forced-Carnot possessed of 
the most preponderating talents, and Barthelemy of 
peaceable sentiments'and a wish for a return to 
conciliating measures, from the helm of government. 
— The opposition of the two councils was become 
speechless, and coarse ‘pride, the constant attendant 


of mediocrity invested: with’ power, was prominent 


' in) all the’ discussions of the Directory , breathing 


insult, and threatening danger to all Europe,’ At 
the comméncement of the year 1798, Swisserland, 


which had= hitherto escaped unteuched by every 


— 





*) Concludéd ths 17th October 1797, 
**) By the treaties of Basel on the sth Apyil-and 
g2d July 1795, 
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storm, was inundated by a predatory army, ‘and 
instead of the venerable ancient confederation, one 
single indivisible Helvetic republic was proclaimed 
there; not, in order to render the freeest people in 
Europe more happy, but by means of this unity, to 
prepare them more quickly for requisitions and 
contributions of every nature. — 

A popular tumult in Rome was considered suf- 
ficient, to overturn the papal.chair erected on the 
subverted throne of the Cesars, and to organize a 
Koman republic; a similar event in Vienna, was 
the cause, or more properly only a pretext, for the 
French ambassador leaving that capital, “whereby 
the negociations in Rastadt were put a stop to, 
which by the peace of Campo-Formio were to have 
given a delinitive developement to the Germanic 
state- body. In Italy revolutionizing \continued 
without intermission to be the order of the day ; 
already in December 1798, the King of Sardinia was 
obliged to abdicate his continental territories, and 
on the e5thofJanuary 1799 Championnet proclaimed 
in Naples the Parthenopian republic, 

Buonaparte, had in the mean time, in order to 
throw a lustre on the French arms in a distant 
quarter, left the portj of Toulon, and directed his 
course eastwards; with the quickness of lightning 
had conquered, Malta, in a way, not satisfactorily 


cleared up to this day, and had landed his army in 
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Aicypt. Apparently unconcerned that Russia, whose 
new ruler seemed more determined, than any of 
his royal cotemporaries, to excercise a sovereign 
sway, and had since his coming to the throne Gin 
1796), been forming plans, to put an effectual bar- 
rier, to the inundations of the French power, and 
the new doctrines, — was up in arms, on account of 
the conquest of the above island; that the Porte, the 
oldest ally of France, had followed her example, 
exasperated at the invasion of her territories, and 
that the flower of the French navy had been sacri- 
ficed to destruction, by the British at Aboukir; — 
he continued following up his plans of conquest, 
acted the part of the sovereign *), to the greatest 
perfection, which had often in Italy involuntarily, 
as it were, burst from him, and accustomed his 
adherents to look upon him in this light, but 
upon themselves as daily more and more the 
instruments of His will, which was not subservient 
to any higher national impulse. But on the flames 
of war, bursting forth over all Europe in the spring 
of 1799, and, notwithstanding the great sacrifice 
which had been made at Rastadt, by the cession of 





*) It is well known, that Napoleon suffered himseif 
to be saluted with cannon in Italy, and with 
all the etiquette usual on the reception of the 


Roman Emperors, 
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the left bank of the Rhine to France, Jourdan had 






























passed that river, on-the 1st of March the Russian 
armies had entered Austria, and from the Rhine 
to the Nile, yes, even to the Jordan, peace was 
vanished from the face of the earth and the, ocean ; 
—- and on France, having Jost in this disastrous 
campaign, the whole of Italy, with the single ex- 
ception of Genua, also the former Venetian islands, 
and the countries situated on the coast of the Levant; 
‘on the Roman and Parthenopian Republics being 
destroyed, and the Cisalpine one, again transform: 
ed into an Austrian province; — on the internal 
welfare of France being exhausted, her trade and 
navigation ruined and her Mavy annihilated; — 
the Only man returned *), with a few ‘trusty asso- 
ciates, on whom the eyes of all were turned, as the 
constellation of salvation. He addressed the Direc. 
tory, and the legislative body in theione of a master, 

who returning from abroad, calls his servants to 

account; and overthrew in the course of a month **) 

with very little trouble, a coustitution, which having 

been frequently violated was become despicable to 

the people. The representatives of the nation were 
driven out and dispersed by soldiers, and the first 





*) He landed on the gth of October 1499 im the post 
of Frejus. 


**) The 1$th of Brumaire, the gth of Now, 1799- 
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Consul, clothed with all. the exuberance of power, 
was placed preliminarily for ten years, at the head 
of a military government, but? thinly disguised’ 
under civil’ forms. But’ere the lapse of three years, 
this power was extended, for his life time *), and 
in order that the name might not be! wanting to 
the Imperator, and that the edifice he had erected 
in his spirit, might’stand for centuries.to:come, the 
senate after the lapse of other two years, proclaimed 
him Emperor on the igth May 1g04, and confirmed 
by vote, on the ist Dec. of thesame year, the crown 
as/hereditary in the Dynasty of Napoleon. 

-<- The-people, for so many years torn by divisions, 
rendered tameby the horrorsofanarchy, disappoint¢ 
ed’ in all their ideas: of'a‘ better order of things, of 
the liberty of'the citizen’, and’ a national represent- 
ation, which’ had’ been so infamously abused, and 
diseusted with foreign wars, and‘internal privations, 
were struck with astonishinent, and acquieseed: in 
every thing, even partially’ hailing a’ change of 
government, - with ardor, which promised peace, and 
asettled order **)in the state; and yniting the hopes 


of the return of the good old times, with the return 
£ ? 





*) Senatus consultum of the sd of August 1802. 
*t) Fixity; a word much used. at that time, to re- 
commend monarchy, and the heredetary throne, 
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of external splendor, which now surrounded the 
centre of his government, they hailed their new 
emperor with all the ecstacy of joy. 

Thus then, were all the efforts that had been 
used in France, towards the attainment of independ- 
ance and true national representation, after having 
made the most horrid digressions from the point 
they started, returned to the monarchial form of 
government, and, as is not otherwise imaginable 
after such catastrophies, to a complete military des- 
postism, by the side of which, all forms of political 
freedom, being empty shadows, were thrown off 
at pleasure, as soon as they commenced to be incon- 
venient *), 

The tendency towards democratic institutions, 
had reached the rest of Europe, from France, but 
it partook, upon the whole, more of the successive 
revolution of ideas internally in the minds of men, 
than followed the example of the above country, in 
open acts of violence; but stillthe sensation had not 


imperceptibly passed by. Aspiring heads immediately 


SS ey 


*) Allthe constituted powers, were remodelled, by the 
organic Senatus Consultum of the i8th of May 1804; 
the Tribunate, which had already béen depri- 
ved, of the power of discussing in full assembly, 
any projected new laws, was abolished the 18th 
of Septhr. 1807, 






































embraced with enthusiasm, the tenets of the revo. 
lution, and whilst the more circumspect were coolly 
awaiting the results, the more fiery, had hastened 
to hail in person, the approach of the new and 
happy order of things. — 

A dangerous spirit shewed itself not alone 
in the countries bordering on the Rhine, — in Hol- 
land, Italy, and even in Great Britain, particularly 
in Ireland, which had cause of complaint of being 
neglected, before the intimate union with the 
sister-island took place, which Pitt accomplished 
in the year 1800; and preparations were most zea- 
lously made in these countries, for the formation of 
filial republics; even in Spain and Russia, it was 
considered necessary, by severe measures to prevent 
the clandestine introduction of the seductive poison. 
But France presented, in herself, the most powerful 
antidote to the more extensive propagation of popu- 
lar insurrections, having, on the road she had 
trodden, arrived at a state of the most lamentable 
anarchy, instead of that, of peace and happiness; 
and having loaded the provinces, which had been 
conquered by the force of arms for the cause of h- 
berty and equality, with the evils of infinite in- 
ternal dissentions, attended with the external pres- 
sure of a foreign military force and intolerable 
extortions. Thus is happened, that the attachment, 


which had originally been shewn to the new 
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doctrines, began in the first place ‘visibly to coo}, 





but, on very naturally confounding the theory with 
its'infamous application, ‘called into life by the 
most depraved wickedness, and every unbridled 
passion, it went over to the most decided abhorrence; 
under the impression of such sentiments, the return 
of France, to the monarchial form of government, 
served in fact to strengthen the different thrones, 
and to give the desived ‘support to the most cénsum= 
mate despotism, which Napdleon very soon exer- 
cised. Hor although the new emperor'in impressing 
on the minds of his subjects the power which sym- 
bolically belongs to the crown, and the principle; that 
allare dependant on the will of the ruler, who alone 
is every thing, the ‘people being but his means, but 
too willingly copied, with the most scrupulous exact: 
itude, the example of:the ancient courts; without 
being able to attain their di gnity; he yet sur: 
passed them beyond. all measure, in the application 
of the principle, that in the state, there must ‘exist 
but one will, independant of which, all things are 
mere instruments; and this he carried through ‘rex 
gardless of all obstacles. No monarch has ever un- 
derstood or exercised, as\He did, the art of reducing 
at once every thing to calculation, of playing with 
men, as with figures; of appropriating to himself 
notalone the results of the various sciences, but all 


the productions of the natural and'corpoxeal powers, 
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as if they were alone intended for his purposes, and 


of keeping the whole harmoniously. in play, bya 
mechanism, the springs of which a single thought 
set at work. And if the ancient cabinets strove more 
and more to round and centralize their different 
territories, and forcibly to draw their nearest envi- 
rons into the sphere of their attraction, — he em- 
braced ‘them jointly in his system of calculation, and 
had in view, the project of raising himself to the 
central poini of the whole European world. The 
situation, in which he found France, rendered it - 
undoubtedly necessary for him to tighten and hold 
with iron hand the reins of a. government, which 
could only recommend itself, bnt by the restoration 
of public order and the regular.course .of things. 
‘This iecessity,, cooperating with the voice of an 
inimense majority, who approved of every thing, 
(however unjustifiable) which promised internal 
peace, and glory and riches at the expence of coun- 
tries,abroad; assisted him, in the commencement, 
in disguising his passion for the most arbitrary des- 
potism and the exercice of it, and in rendering 
himself popular with the multitude. — 

Those governments, which. still commanded 
respect, excused many a daring step, which French 
politics, strove to. represent with all the art of diplo- 
maticsophistry, as measures only extorted from them, 


to humble the proud continental :enemy, but not 
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as means of self-agerandizement, — on account of 
the indignatlon, generally felt in the minds ofmen, 
at the efforts Great, Britain had been long making, 
to obtain the unlimited dominion of the seas, and 
































the envy, not so just, but’ still universal, at the con- 
stant encreasing prosperity of hertrade, andmanu- 
facturing industry. — 

On this ladder, the Emperor rose step by step, 
to absolute ruler of his kingdom, extended by him 
on every side, and to actual Dictator of the rest of 
Kurope; who either immediately obeyed his protect: 
oral commands, or were. obliged to pursue the sys- 
tem-he had directed against England, from the 
furthermost borders of the Baltic to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, — being the emblem of his supe- 
rior power, and authority. He maintained himself 
in this position, as long as the mechanism of his 
state organization, (more powerfully ordered, that 
that of any other country) had to contend with 
material obstacles, which the governments oppo- 
sed to it in standing armies; and foundered at 
length on the awakened Spirit of the nations. 
This he had never calculated upon, but which he 
had summoned up against him, more by the public 
insolent scorn, he had railed at, denying at it were, 
the existence of all the feelings of independance, 
and of the deeply-rooted affection, every nation feels 
in its heart, for its country and what. is venerable 
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and in the excess of exhaustion, incapable of a far- 
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to it, — than, by the intolerable misery, the coun. 
tries groaned under, by the pressure of his military 
despotic government. | His fall, and what has been 
effected by it, are attended’ with too many conse- 


quences, not to be deserving of a separate chapter. 





IV. 


DN dvoiedh fell, not when kings and armies 
alone, but when nations were opposed to him, who 
were animated by a leading principle, grown into 
an irrevocable determination, of rather enduring 
the worst, than his’ dominion; he fell when the 
ignominious subjugation of some, and that which 
Notoriously threathened others, obliged’ the Mo- 
narchs, to look to their people — no longer alone 
to their military, so often conquered and so greats 
ly humbled — for salvation, and to collect their 
subjects en Masse, animated with the greatest con. 
fidence, around their native princes, as the proper 
rallying point. In his own people, long since trans- 
ported by emphatic phrases from one state of exalts 


ation to another, grown weary of flowery harangues, 
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ther: enthusiastic elasticity, he had nothing -similar 
























to: oppose, to such an universal inspiration, asthe 
above, which exceeded'all the limits’ of calculation: 

In Spain-, whose’ just national’ pride’, he had 
deeply, wounded; and by which: he-had‘aain roused; 
to the most romantic height, the otherwise luke- 
warm attachment }to the reigning Dyn asty, in the 
persons of which, the nation saw itself robbed of the 
symbols of its independance, — he, who wes hi- 
therto considered invincible, lost the renown of his 
invulnerability; here he. was obliged to relinquish 
his first plan, and occasioned hundred thousands 
ofthis, adherents,an inglorious death, The wish of 
drawing, off. the, eyes. of: the: world from what- had, 
happened, and was happening: daily. there, was, 
undoubtedly, a principal, reason, for his projected, 
designs, against Kussia, being brought sooner to ma-, 
turity,thanjotherwise, By the: most! gigantic :exer- 
tions of{the, resources; of his empire, her méant:,. by: 
one, blow, to render the. resistance, he had ever; 
dreaded, from the East. and: the: North, impossible: 
for, the future}; ins order: (when Russia. was’ driven: 
back, upou Asia, andthe Allies, who were now fight- 
ing, his battles, were. become virtually, ifs not: no- 
minally. his vassals) to accomplish his: aim: in;the: 
West, with; less difficulty. . 

No,one will, deny, on comparing: thes warlike: 
xesources, which stood at: his.command, with: those; 
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of his opponent, viewed in the ordinary light, but 
that the calculation was bold, and by no means ill- 
founded ; neither will it appear strange’, that even 
Napoleon, supporting the character, he had once 
assumed, must think it necessary for him, in thesitua- 
tion he then was, to put évery thing at stake, His 
premises were alone faulty in two things; his army 
was no longer the republican one, such as Had fought 
in Italy under him, ‘and in Germany under Mo- 


‘reau; more shew than substance, it exhibited exter- 


nally much of the ostentation and the splendor of 


an oriental host, and its interior , was no longer 


‘grounded on national and martial honor, but on 
‘Yapine, plunder and despotic insolence; — as to 


-the character of the people, he was about to attack 


on their own soil, he was more shamefully mistaken, 


-and still more unfortunately so, with regard to-the 


docal and physical nature of the country. 

Instead. of barbarous hordes who would hasten 
at the first hint, to throw off an oppressive yoke, 
he met with a people, not inferior to the Spaniard 
in religious unanimity, in attachment to their na 
tive soil, and in making an unconcerned sacrifice 
of all earthly goods for its defence; and what they 
might be deficient in pride of independance, and 
@ romantic recollection of former atchievments, 
was more than overbalanced, by their most devout 
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attachment to their Ruler, looked upon as. their 


common. father, and in whom they had placed a 


boundless confidence. he also met with a government, 


which ‘had solemnly declared, it would stand ‘or fall 
with its people; which, unshaken by the smoking 
ruins of. Moscow, and even by the danger which 
seemed .to threaten Petersburg, withstood all the 
allurements held out for peace, relying wholly, on 
God: and its people *). The unprecedented ‘con- 
flagration of the capital, which rendered a longer 
yesidence in it impossible, was the signal: of destruc. 


tion for the:proud conqueror, and the power of the 


‘elements,.in alliance with the just cause, assisted in 


annihilating under the most inexpressible miseries, 


quicker than human hands would have been able 
to effect, ah:army, which had not had its equal in 
the annals of European warfare. But even inde- 
pendant of the winter, ‘it is unlikely that the neiv 
Sesostris. would have escaped the destruction, which, 
the unanimity and the enormous resources of: the 
Russian empire, now first collected, and pouring forth 
one army after the»other, hagyprepared - for him «in 
front, and which the revolt of the different na- 
tions, whom under the most repugnant feelings, :he 





Pp See the emperor Alexander’s Manifestos , “of the 
"8th ‘of July and of ‘September 1giz after ‘the 
burning of Moscow, = 
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had forcibly allied to his banners, was ready tofover- 
whelm ‘him with, in the/Rear, — 

Already: long-ago every thing had been prepa.’ - 
red’ secretly in Prussia, to be able to risé in arms,: 
when the day ‘of véngeance should appear; beine 
the country of all{those crushed by the: superior 
power of Napoleon, the one, which united thegreat: 
est intelligence, withthe deepest sense, of the unpar- 
donable insults, and theflagrant disgrace, which had 
sullied its” militaryhonor. — In doing’ this, the 
people acted unsummoned, well knowing for what 
purpose, ‘although the government: could not yet 
publicly proclaim it; being obliged slowly to follow 
the course of events, — but at the same time, throw- 
ing no obstacles in the way of these patriotic efforts, 
which were always capable of having a double éon2 
struction placed upon them, aslong as a‘direct tend- 
eucy, was not given to them, by the high authori- 
ties of the state, Even York’s celebrated convention, 
concluded on the 30th December 1812 in the Pos- 
cherung mill, which for the first time unequivocally 
shewed ,° (and too- hastily accordiis to diplomatic 


_ principles), that the sentiments of the army: were in 





unison withthose of the people, — could not hasten, 
the wise delay: of the government; although every 
heart which beat for its country knew, to which: 
side the mind of the king inclined, and all acted 


asreable'to this conviction. But on the Russians,~- 





























who had pursued the enemy, without intermission, 
since October, having pressed forward to the Oder, 
having driven the remnant of the French drmy _be- 
hind the Elbe, and having liberated the country 
from Memel to Berlin, then it was, that the king’s 
public appeal to his people and his army, on the 
11th March, appeared, and united, in an indisso- 
luble league, for the deliverance of Europe, the 
rulers of Russia and Prussia, who entered Breslau 
or the 15th of.the same month, some of the kindred 
German princes, immediateiy joining the alliance. — 

_ Austria went slower to work. She remained 
for a considerable time; in a respectable posture, a 
spectator of the course of events, arming herself in 
the mean time, in order, (let the issue be what it 
would) to be able to hold the balance of power. 
She would willingly have mediated a peace, which: 
would have deprived France of her prepondance in 
Germany, and confined her within proper limits, 
but which also would have rendered Russia’s advan « 
cing towards the West, (which was certainly beheld 
with distrust at first,) unnecessary, and which would 
have kept back the rising power of Prussia, on the 
point of it’s: complete developement. She required 
also time to reestablish her military resources, ex- 
hausted by former exertions, upon ‘such a footing, 
as to give her a weight, suitable to her dignity. 
But on Russia and Prussia, having during the half 
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of 1813, sufficiently shewn their zeal in following 
up the just cause, having evinced the power and 
hardiness of their armies, and the talents of their 
generals; on England *), having by treaty, ensured 
their exertions, the necessary aliment, and powerful 
assistance from Spain and Portugal; and. lastly, on 
it being sufficiently evident, by the course of thd 
proceedings at the Congress at Prague, that Napo- 
leon, whose arts were now completely seen through, 
only intended to gain time, but not to recede the 
least from his plans, and who, still only keeping in 
view the mere calculation of numbers, thought, by 
an imposing numerical superiority of combatants, 
to keep the South and West of Germany attached to 
his cause; — the upright emperor then declared 
war on the 11th August against the haughty usurp- 
ex of the Supremacy in Germany, disregarding 
with a noble self-denial, all the ties, even the intimate 
one of consanguinity, which seemed to bind him to 
the interets of France, and formed a sphere of attrac. 


tion, which, before the end of the year united all 


the states of the Rhinish Confederation, — Bavaria 


first, the lesser ones after the decisive battle ef Leip. 
sic — with the universal cause of freedom and of 
Germany, — 





*) Treaty of Reichenbach the 15th June 1813, 
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The armies of the allies, now rapidly. crossed 
the: Rhine the last days of the departing year, and 
in-the first ones of 1814, in order io bring the war 
against Napoleon, in France itself, to a decisive con- 
clusion. His dethronement, and the restoration of 
the ancient dynasty, could on no account already at 
that time, have. been the object they had*in ‘view. 
The. emperor. stood yet too powerful amidst fresh 
armies he had levied, ‘to warrant suchan intention; 
and on the Northern and Eastern frontiers, and in 
the-interior of-the country, the sense of the people 
was by no means such,,,as to promise cooperation, 
or even approbation of these measures. On thecon- 
trary, all who were capable of bearing arms, and 
could reach the seat-of:-war time enough, hastened 
to the. defence of the‘ paternal soil, and Napoleon 
conducted these resources,’ with such surprising ta: 
lents. of generalship,, as: to throw the allies, more 
than for the moment, into a state of visible embar- 
rassment, and at least, to convince them most clearly, 
of the possibility of the failure of their -operations. 
But. proud-intoxication ‘at partial’ successes, which 
ever characterized Napoleon, filled’ him, with a 
confidence in. the present case, which led‘him to his 
destruction, — bat 

In the midst of the tumults of war, a congress 
had been opened at Chatillon, since the 6th Febru- 
ary 1814, which ‘pointed out a peace toFrance, that 






































55 
would -have left her more powerful, than she had 
been before the revolution. But on the appearance 
of a return of good fortune, and imagining nothing 
less than the annihilation of. the enemy, he reject: 
ed* with impetuosity, -all. the proposals, that we¥e 
made him; and which according -to circumstances; 
were very moderate. A general insurrection of the 
peasantry, which he intended to support by ma. 
noevering in the rear of the allies, and. the loyalty 
and. obstinate defence of the capital, — were the 
ground. pillars of his hopes. With regard ‘to the 
datter, at least; he had been mistaken; it iss mote 
than probable, that without a powerful faction in 
Paris, ready for capitulation, and inimical] to the 
continuation of Napoleon’s dominion, the allies would 
not have ventured upon their ‘hazardous march, nor 
have seen it crowned which success. The city did 
not perform, what the emperor expected, nor what 
his Lieutenant, Joseph had promised; and three 
months after the passage of the Rhine (the 31st 
March) the allies entered it. The Bourbons} follow- 
ed, close: upon their steps; on the 6th of, April 
Napoleon abdicated the French throne, and:on the 
gd of May, Louis the eighteenth appeared in: Parts, 
without acknowledging the Constitution of the 6th 
April, by power of which, the conservative Senate, 
would have had him proclaimed King. Onthe other 
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hand, by a solemn tteaty *), the lateemperor, was not 





























only to retain his title and dignity, but to enjoy the 
full sovereignty of the island of Elba, which he had 
chosen for his future residence. The circumstance 
even of his being again formally received into the 
list of monarchs, shewed, thatthe allies were unable 
to act entirely with consistency, and instead of fight- 
ing the matter out, followed a system of composition, 
which in the sequel, rendered it impossible for the 
new government to bring to an advantageous issue. 
It might also at that time easily have been foreseen, 
that Napoleon, who assuredly. possessed sufficient 
resources to continue the conflict, only had consi« 


dered it more prudent to withdraw himself for the 


_ 


fe / ; moment, in order to come forward again, under 
better auspices, on France, after the allies had reti- 
red, being left to herself. Under these circumstan+ 
ces France obtained a peace’ **), such as she never 
could have expected, had it not been for the consi« 
derations, which were grounded: on the facility, | 
with which the allies, by means ofa secret under- ~ 
standing, had entered Paris, and the.conquerors left | 
the kingdom, where the fire that had only been | 
quenched, glowed powerfully under the ashes. 


*) Of the 12th April 1814, 
**) Peace of Paris of the goth March 18f4; 
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Whilst the government there, amidst the iii. 
ceasing conflict of al] parties, — none of whom 


were satisfied with the constituti on promulgated by 


Louis on the 4th July , 


was employed, in réesta- 
blishing the vehicle of state, according tothe forms 
of the ancient mouarchy, and in uniting with it, 
in the best possible manner, those institutions out 
of the intermed liate period , which were considered 
as ind dispensibly necessary; those ideas began to 
unfold themselves } eyond the French frontiers, which 
were to regulate the distribution of the spoils of the 
subverted imperial state, amongst the victors, and 


to determine the reorganiza ation of Europe. 


Spain, now completely liberated from the detes- 
ted Fren ch yoke, partly by her own efforts, and 
partly by the assistance of Great Britain and Wel. 
lington’s great generalship, witnessed already on the 
2sth of March, the return of her sovereign to his 
paternal soil, who hastened w 


ith the most penetra. 
ting firmness, 


to reestablish the ancient constitution, 
Assured of the support of the clersy, of that, of a 
part of the high nobility, and tisotah the influence 
of beth these, of the st eres of the léwercl 
of people, given at 
Valencia 


, on the 4th May, whither he had proceeded 
until the field should he clear, the Constitution, 
projected by a Libexales, and formally published 


. (9) 


asses 
he rejected by a proclamation, 
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on the 19th May 18:2. by the Cortes, as the law of 
the land; which entrusted the real author ty ofthe 

government to a national assembly, leaving the Mo- 
narch, nothing but the sacred character attached, 
to Royalty, and the administration of the executive 
power. — That this took place without more oppo- 
sition, and that Ferdinand, after, having arrested 
on the 10th of May, the principal members of the 

Cortes, and the former ministry, could make his 

} entry, peaceable on the 14th into Madrid, and under 

public demonstrations of joy, is surely the best 

proof, that the above constitution, formed after new 

abstractions, was unsuitable to the reigning senti¢ 
. ments of the nation, and the state of cultivation, to | 
Bhi | cob ch aL had, at that time, arrived. From this in- 

stant, all things one immediately after the other, 

were reorganized agreable to the ancient forms of 

unlimited sovereignty ; and the spiritual subjection | 
égithe Papal chair, and the ecclesiastical and monas- 

tical power ,- were recstablished.. The time to come 

will shew, whether this system of absolute restoration, 

such as was carried into effect, to its greatest extent, 

might not have led farther, than was first intended,. 

and whether, it will not be found more prudent for 


the future, to adopt milder measures *). 





*) The :revolution of the 7th Marah 1820 has actu- 
ally proved the inefficacy of the system hitherte 
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‘In the rest of Europe, the principle of thé wh- 


eonditional reestablishment of every thing’ old, was 


at least not followed up with equal rigidness, in the 


“political forms, given to the countries and territo- 


ries, which were without masters, — 

A congress of the Sovereigns was appointed to 
meet in the autumn of 1814, in order to regulate 
every thing, and to establish the new form of Eu- 
rope upon a solid basis; but already in the course 


ofthe summer, some remarkable occurrences téok 


place; Genua being incorporated with’ the states 
of Sardinia, in direct opposition to the promises 
made by England through Lord Bentick’s procla- 


‘mation *), and Flanders, being united with 


pursued, Is the Constitution that has now been 
adopted, likelyto stand the test of time, without 
material alterations? — Experience teaches 
ns, that simplicity in the forms of executive go- 
vernment, is not capable of being carried into 
effect in large countries; even the two North - Ame- 
Yican states, in which it still existed, Pensylva- 
nia and Georgia, have renounced its retention, 
and have adopted the system of the two Houses; 
the former by its new constitution of the od 
Septbr. 1790, the latter, by its revised form of 


r P i TOR. wm 
government of May 1795. 


OF the 26th April rsra. 























































Holland, now transformed into the kingdom of 
the United Netherlands; which certainly took place 
contrary to the cordial wishes of its inhabitants eye 
There appeared, at the Congress itself, which. met 
towards the end of October, such contradictory 
views, and such irreconcileable ‘claims, as several 
times to warrant the apprehension, that it would be 
quite impossible, for any peaceable arrangement. to 
be brought about, the indetermination which had 
hitherto shewn ltself, being unable to. lead to a 
permanent order of things, and that it would he 
necessary to have recourse to the sword, to-solve the 
points in dispute.- The negociations regarding the 
future form of Germany, the fate of Poland, Prus- 
sia’s indemnification, around which the political exis- 
tence of Saxony revolved, and those touching Swis- 
serland, and the affairs of Italy, were protracted 
intil the end of Pebry.. 1815, without bringing to 
light, one single clear, positive. result, — 

At this crisis, on ‘the ist of March, .Napoleon 
once more, — amidst the conflict of passions con- 


tending for the division of his Empire ¥**), — put 


*). Proclamation of the new Ruler of the Ist Au- 


gust 1814, 
**) The difference is well known between L’ Em- 
pire Frangais and la France, 
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his foots upon French ground, . Expected 


adherents; received with Open arms by. the:a 


a his 


KnLy 5 
‘and hindered by no one; he peaceably passed throuch 


the Eastern provinces, as far as Lions, as-if he were 


-#eturned after a predetermined absence, and from 


thence to Paris, which had been -visited by frequent 


disturbances, and-a number of minzic i aca 
partly useless in themselves and partly raised design. 
edly. .On the evening of the goth of Match; at- 
tended only. by a few, he’arrived at the Thuilleries; 
the night before, the king had: left Paris; but an 
Ainconsiderable number of faithful adherenis had 


accompanied him, — 

On -the news of this event, compleétely unex 
pected at the time it happened, having yeached 
Vienna, the Congress immediately found the. ral- 
lying point, which it had hitherto wanted, It was 
the intexest.of all the first-rate powers, who wished 


to remain arbiters, of the fate of Europe, entirely 


-to annihilate Him, who had now reappeared on the 


stage, and on the 13th of March, in a public deéla. 
ration, they brought. to Protocol, their determina. 
tion, of followi ing up this interest, with all them means 
which stood at theircommand; excluding Napoleon, 
at the same time, from all the civil and social rela. 


ions of society, and designating him, as the enemy 


and the disturber of the peace of the world. This 


anathema, which united, all, should it become ne- 
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necessary, in a conflict of life and death against 
France, once more attached by the course’ of events 
to the cause of Napoleon , produced unanimity, and 
life in the discussions of ‘the Congress. It strove 
visibly now, only to come to a préliminary agree- 
ment of the most weighty points in dispute, in 
order to remove all the elements ‘of discord, from 
the allies; and reserved the final determination of 
individual questions, fora future and'more peace- 
able time, Thus was Poland divided intotwo parts, 
between Russia and Prussia; that belonging to the 
former, received the title of a Kingdom of Poland, 
subject, but not incorporated with the Russian mo- 
narchy; whilst the Prussian part assumed the name 
of the Great Dutchy of Pésen. Saxony which had 
been so long the bone of contention between the 
different powers, was dismembered into a kingdom, 
which ‘remained subject to the ancient ruling 
family, and into a Dutchy which fell to the share 
of Prussia, who obstained besides, the acquisition of 
a fertile Grand - Dutchy on ‘the left side of the Rhine, 
The Dutchy ef Luxemburg, was attached as a con 
federate state to Germany, but under the sovereignty 
of the king of the Netherlands; who was thereby form- 
ally constituted a prince of the German ’éonfede- 
ration ;’ amongst the members of the former Ger- 
man empire, with the exception’ of those princes 


mediatised by the act of the confederation’ of the 
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Rhine, a German-confederation was formed, under 
the supremacy of the former emperor, the constitu- 
tion of which, was rather hewn out in rough masses, 
than really organized for political action, Three 
new cantons, the Pays Vauds, Geneva, and Neucha- 
tel were added to the Swiss union; in Italy, the 
union of Genua. with the. Sardinian state, was 
finally pronounced; the Lombard and Venetian: 
kingdoms were again restored to the Austrian domi- 
nions, ‘Tuscany tothe. former Grand Duke; and Fer- 
dinand the fourth was confirmed, by all the allied 
powers, king. of Naples, where Murat, had now. 
finished, -his once brilliant. career, — 


These fundamental features of the future order 
of things, were completed. by the delegated arbi- 
ters of Europe, amidst the tumult of preparations 
for war, carried on with the most unanimous zeal, 
and umcommon rapidity; whilst. the allied armies ~ 
under the. immediate, command of their sovereigns 
were advancing to the French frontiers.. The. Ger- 
man. act of.confederation was signed on the eighth 
the definitive act.of the congress of Vienna, on the. 
oth and on the '13th.of June, Napoleon crossed the. 
Belgic frontiers, having with the most restless acti- 
vity, rendered his government popular by a reform’ 
of the constitution, sanctioned at, the,.splendid 
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assembly on the *) May field, and having posted an 
army of 159,000 combatants along the Netherlands. — 

As he sivas ever wont to do, so’ did the Emperor 
this time-act upon ‘the offensive, and in fact had $ur- 
prized lis opponents. Fortune, seemed for the first 
days to smile upon him, but only transitotily. The 
glorious victory gained by the allies on the 18th June, 
at belle Alliance, ruinéd his hopes, and hurled 
him from the pinnacle of his greatness, mote rapidly, 
than he had. succeeded lately in remounting’ it. 
The ‘emperor left the army, at the head of which, by 
acting-on the defensive, he would perhaps have been 


able to maintain himself a long time, and to obtain: 


a better fate; and from that moment. every endeavor 
5 3 y 


to remain at the helm, as Dictator, Regent, or asa 
simple general, proved fruitless. ‘The ‘Allies advan- 
ced under Wellington and Blicher; . Paris capitu- 
lated on the 5th, and was taken possession of, onthe 
7thJuly; on the following day, Louisthe eighteenth, 
teentered the capital, once moré unde¥ the Avis of 
foreign bajonets. Napoleon, off every outlet ofesca- 
ping to America, as he had wished, ‘béing shut up; 
h 


betook himself from Rochefort the’ i5th of Jul ¥; 
exactly a month after he had taken the fiéld under 


*) ist Juni 1814, 
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quite different expectations, on board of the Enelish 
line of battle ship the Bellerephon, which ¢arried 
him to the English coasts, from whence, by a deci. 
sion of the British cabinet, sanctioned by the prin- 
cipal powers, he was conditcted to St. Helena. The 
peace which was concluded between the allies and 
the monarch once more seated on his throne, (sign- 
éd at Paris on the 2oth } November) did not differ 
materially from the former one, which had obliged 
France, to withdraw within her ancient limits, but 
imposed upon her, a war contribution of 7oo Mil- 
lion besides the burthen of an army, 150,000 men 
strong, which should occtipy the frontier provinces, 


according to circumstances five, or at least thres 
years, ~=» 





Va 


Thus then, after twenty three years ofbloody revo: 


lutions, a Louis was again seated on the throne of 
his forefathers, and the principles of Monarchy were 
firmly established in Europes — But the princ iple 


of government, was no longer theold one, and the 
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spirit of the relation, in which the ruled stood to 
their rulers, although, it had not yet every where 
been brought to light in visible forms, and speci- 
fied limits, was. materially changed. — A com: 
mon sense of necessity, had brought them near- 
er together,, and reciprocal esteem and acknow- 
ledgement of rendered services, laid the ground 
ofa relation between them, mutually more honor- 


able. — 


For centuries past, the monarchs had not 
been interwoven personally in the fate of their 
people, to that degree, and had not shared thus, the 
privations and humiliations, the domestic and public 
calamities of their nations, nor had.thus fought by 
their sides, and conquered by their efforts, as they 
had done in the late fatal period of the world. 
From the uttermost Western point of Europe, to the 
borders of Asia, what a change of fortuue! — The 
ruler of Portugal transplants his royal throne, to 
the coasts of South America, to avoid becoming the 
captive of the Corsican Emperor *). The Monarch 





*) According to the latest accounts, the seat of go- 
vernmenteand the residence ofthe courtareto re- 
main:constantly in Brazil, and thus we have the 
first instance of an European kingdom, being de- 


pendant upon an American main state; but it 
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of Spain and of both the Indies, is obliged ‘to pass 
seven years of exile, as a prisoner in France, whilst 
the pretender to the crown of the latter country, 
after tedious wanderings, first finds a safe asylum 
under the British sceptre.. The Italian branch of. 
the Bourbons, despoiled of halfits kingdom, preserves 
scarcely the shadow of power in Sicily, rather 
governed than protected by British influence. The 
Father of the Faithful dies in exile, and his succes- 
sor, after having made the great sacrifice, of condes- 
cending to consecrate the imperial crown of Buona- 
parte, is incapable of perserving his’ wordly territo- 
ries. The German emperor, twice driven, from his 
conquered capital, sees his Netherlands, his Italian 
and Ilyrian provinces fall into the hands of the 
victor; the venerable Roman diadem, snatchéd from 
his temples, and is obliged to marry his own daugh- 
ter to the upstart monarch. The inheritance of the 
Great Frederic, falls to pieces, after One lost bat- 
tle; and the splendor of the Prussian warlike renown, 
expires in the field, but more shamefully in the 
fortresses; individual names, and detached bodies 
alone preserve the sacred fire, which under greater 


scenes of calamity, was.again to burst into flames; 





may be allowed to question the duration ef the 
relative situation of the two eountries. 



















































for even the assistance of the Russian hosts was inef: 
fectual in a conflict, the decision of which .was re. 
served for the people themselves, Frederic William, 
driven back as far as Memel, was obliged to agree 


to the cession of half his kingdom, and to the pro- 





tectorship and occupation of the remainder by fo- 
reigners, — The emperor of Russia, having twice 
entered the lists, as adjutor and mediator of Euro- 
pean affairs, aud twice driven bitterly from the ~ 
scene of action, by the defeats at Austerlitz and 
Friedland, saw war and desolation, carried into his 
own kingdom, considered from afar, incapable of 
approach, In his ancient capital, the Gaul seated 
himself on the throne of the Czars, and threatened 
the new residence on the Neva with a‘ speedy in- 
vasion, We make no mention of the sufferings and 
emigrations of the smaller German and Italian prin- 
Ces} every thing was fallen to ruin, and the edifice 
of ancient Europe, was rent from its foundation. 
Then it was, that the insurrection of the na- 
tions en masse recovered all; and the union of prin- 
ces and people melted into one heart, and one 
power, making a renunciation of all benefits for the 
present, and living only for the welfare of. future 
generations, in a thirst after independance and the 
maintenance of this greatest national blessing, com- 
pleted the work of liberation, from a state of the 
most humiliating slavery. — 
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But what sacrifices did this uot cost the 
People! Since the popular migrations of the an- 
cient tribes, there has never been seen such distress 
and misery, as have reigned in the later times, 
from the day, on which the head of the innocent 
Louis fell, until the last peace of Paris, — 

Amongst the several nations, who appeared upon 
the stage, one after the other, as the circle of de. 
struction extended from the West, and returning 
back upon itself, overwhelmed France; the public 
welfare wasrnined, the opulence of palaces plunder- 
ed and destroyed, and the humble peaceable happiness 
ef the lowly cottage trodden under foot. Unprin- 
cipled. bands of savages, seized on the property of 
the citizen and the peasant; bloodsuckers and up. 
starts of the moment, revelled on the lawless spoils. 
The flower of the men was slanghtered , and 
their choicest youths, which the different states, 
were obliged to put at the disposition of the sword, 
(as any other contribution) were annually mowed 
down, as the produce of the field, falls under the 
scythe. No house was to be found, which had esca- 
ped the universal misery, no mind free from hatred 
and the most bitter rancour, no heart which was 
not filled with lamentations and grief for the dead, 
as well as the living. For a fatal wound had alsa 
been inflicted upon morality; the generation sunk 
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into wildness and barbarity; matrons and maidens 
were violated , male and female children grew up 
without a seuse of decency or education, with licen-~ 
tiousness and desolation, constantly before their eyes, 
and the grey head sunk into the grave, surrounded 
by ignominy, poverty and distress. ei 

To have banished such misery, and to have 
paved the way for future generations enjoying a dig-. 
nified existence, is the united glory of the princes 
and their people; and having in common fought for, 
and won the present state of things, they ought also 
for the time to come, to watch with one common 
care, over the reestablishment and couservation of 
what has been pained, in order to prevent the re- 
turn of the ancient remissness, which was the pri- 
mary cause of the later misfortunes. The tendency 
of the'present spirit of the times, aims at calling 
this agreement, either tacitly confirmed, or publicly 
acknowledgéd, into actual life, and which may be 
regarded as the foundation of the new aspect of the 
world. France has gained her constitutional Char- 
ter, by the storms of the revolution, and she 
will continue to enjoy a civil and political free~ 
dom, founded on a secure basis, should even the 
fickleness of the nation, onee more become dissa- 
tisfied with its present forms of government. A 


popular representation is stipulated as a general 











it 


law, by an act of the Diet, for each country compos 
sing the German confederation *), — 


The government of the new kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands, was modelled, under the especial protec- 
tion of England, according to the ancient form of 
the Dutch constitution, avoiding its: deformities, 
which only threw obstacles in the way ofan equality 
of representation, and’lamed the measures of the 
executive power. Popular representative forms, and 
other similar institutions, had been prepared in 
Prussia,, even during the time, of the greatest exter. 
nal oppression, in order to afford the people them. 
selves an opportunity of consulting upon their own 
affairs, and to reanimate the public spirit, which 
had been so long dormant. Already in the begin- 
ning of 1811, the Notables of the nation had been 
called together in Berlin, but, under ‘the then exis. 
ting circumstances, with little benefit to the coun- 
try; also towards)the-end of 1813, the- representa. 
tives of the people ad interim, were summoned, todes 
berate upon the equalization of the burthens of the 
war, and‘on the means, of warding off from the 


deeply indebted landed -proprietors the mecessity of 


*) Art. 13. — Each of the confederate countries is to 
have a constitution, represented by ‘the estates 
ef the people. 
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parting with their estates. But the solid foundation 
of a real popular representation, could not be erect- 
ed, until after the return of a definitive peace; and 
the solution of this task, on account of the great 
claims of the nation, which by reason of the encou- 
ragement given to its expectations, can no. longer 
be disregarded, — is looked forward to, with the 
most longing anxiety. In that part of the former 
kingdom of Poland, which has come under the do- 
minion of Russia, a national-representation has 
been reestablished , approaching the forms of the 
ancient government. In Sweden, the constitution 
remained in force, which had been framed, imme- 
diately in the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
thriteenth, after the revolution of the izth of 
March 1809, which had placed that monarch on the 
throne; and it afforded the cooperation of the people 
in the legislature, at the Diet, greater scope, than 
they had enjoyed since the act of security of 
1789° = 
Also in Norway, which, since the treaty of 
Niel, of the 14th of January 1814, has been united 
with Sweden under one ruler , a representative - con- 
stitution, but wholly differing in its forms from that 
of the latter country, is fully in force. — 
. Thus it appears, that, since the intoxication of 
republicanism is evaporated, and military autocracy 
has been subverted by the too great distension of 
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its own inherent despotic princ#ples, the universal 
tendency of Europe inclines to a legally free. consti- 
tution, in which the legislative and oéconomical 
Self-deliberations.of the People, are op- 
posed to ithe elements of Monarchy, a, power 
irresistably operative in sits own sphere, not. insti- 
tuted by virtue of election. or by ‘summons, but 
having emerged, asit were by the divine will, from 
aniidst the obscurity of the earliest ages, and not 
placed by the side of, but reclining, majestically 
supported by itself, above the people. — If the 
foundation of the former of these principles origi- 
nated in the spirit of the times, and in the just 
¢laims of the people, partly suinimoned to independ- 
ance, by their own rulers; the latter che has found 
& new support in the Holy Alliance, concluded on 
the 15th of Septbr. 1815, which unequivocally de- 
clares the relation in which princes, as delegates of 
providence, stand to their people, considered as a 
family entrustedto their care. It appears from the 
above picture, which we have hitherto regularly 
sketched out, that a material, difference stamps the 
character of the European and American state-forms, 

the latter acknowledging no other powas bnt what 
is delegated, and temporary. — 


Nevertheless, there was much Wanting 


g, to ren- 


der Europe unanimous in an approbation of the 
oe 
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principles of its new organization; not even the 


















distribution of the several countries, can be looked 
wpon, as definitive; and that sect, which like the 
{talian Carbonari *), would wish to deduce the 
unity of nation and government, from the unity of 
the language, has spread itself far and wide, in more 
than one country. The different parties are neither 
extirpated, nor dissolved in one another. ‘The de- 
struction of the ancient monarchy} after which, the 
overthrow of republicanism; and more latterly the 


fall of Buonaparte, have wafted thousands of dis- 





*)) This order instituted by Murat, for the-purposé 
of bringing the whole of Italy under his con- 
troul, and deriving its name from the attach- 
ment shewn by the colliers im Scotland to 
‘James the IId in his misfortunes; has princi- 
pally brought about the late revolution, of 
the 6th of July, in Naples. — Thus since 
the author published this work, the beginning 
of the present year, two considerable nations, in 
having obtained a constitution, have verified the 
truth of his prophetic ideas; and the late oecur- 
rences in Spain and Naples, have at the same 
time shewn, what reliance a sovereign can place 
on a standing army, once animated with the 
sentiments of the people, upholding the inte- 
grity of his power. . 

Translator. 
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contented (amongst whom are to he found, a great 
mass of intelligence, bodily abilities, and considerable 
pecuniary resources) to the Western Hemispheres, 
where there is scope for every species of. activi. 
ty. without collision, for every way of thinking, to- 
leration, with protection and security against secta- 
xial hatred, and persecution, The agitated passions, 
and the fermentations inseparable from a new order 
of things, will still drive many thousands thither, 
and thus a part of the existing generation, dissatis- 
fied with the present; afraid of taking refuge in the 
past; will fly the old world with all its anxieties, 
and settle in the new one. They will be cordially 
received in those immeasureable regions, where 
nature and government yetin happy unison, appear 
only to await the diligent comer, in order to bestow 
on him, the most desirable of all benefits, a cer- 
tain subsistence and a dignified free existence, as 
the price of a few years of honorable labor and 
active perseverance, 
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VI. 


eye are still other reasons, independant of thé 
present political state of Europe, which are likely 
more powerfully to operate, in supplying both Ame- 
ricas with colonists, and in'transplanting thither, a 
share of European cultivation and refinement. It 
appears namely, that almost every where in the old 
countries, by the continued developement of an arti- 
ficial stategof society, we have brought it so far, 
that the quantity of those, whose subsistence does 
not depend upon the cultivation of the soil, and its 
attendant employments, or is not founded on some 
indispensible handicraft, universally necessary, far 
exceeds the demand for their work or ingennity. On 
this account the price of their Jabor, has been redu- 
ced by those for whom they work, much below the 
limits, which would enable the labourer himself or 
a family, to enjoy a species of prosperity, and even 
the produce of some branches of industry, is insuffi- 
cient for the bare subsistence of life. — The pre- 
sent state of the manufacturing districts of England 
and Iveland, of Saxony, the provinces on the Rhine, 
and Swisserland, as well as of France and the Ne. 
therlands, sufficiently prove the correctness of the 
above fact. But as it appears, atfirstsight, tostand 
so completely at variance with the encreasing 
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consumption of manufactures, and the productions 


of art, it will not be improper here, to investigate 


the subject more closely, should we even be obliged 
to be more profuse, than would be judged necessa- 
| Ty on a single glance of the matter, in order fully 
_to illustrate, and account for it. — VI 


The plough was held in the greatest veneration, 
amongst all the nations of the ancient world, who 
‘are celebrated in history : the Greek requited the 
benefit of those inventions, which transformed the 
Nomades into stationary inhabitants, by a place 
amongst the Gods, and the Roman fetched his gene- 
rals from the field, which they were ploughing with 
their own hands, Such was not the case with those 
_ Scythian and German tribes, whom the migration 
of the nations, seated upon the ruins of the Roman 





universal empire *), Amongst them, war alone, 
the chace, with every exercise wherein strength and 
courage and a contempt of death could be evinced, 


were held inesteem, Contending for dominion, and 





defending themselves against ageression, constituted 





*) Agriculture non student, says Cesar, de Bello 
Gallico VI, cap. 22, majorqne pars victus eorum 
lacte et caseo et carne consistit. — Which is 
still applicable to the Tartar nations ofthe pre- 
sent day, — 
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tle acting impulse and occupation of the mén; the 




























women on the other hand took’ care of house ‘and 
field, and under their direction, a little land was 


cultivated for the most pressing wants, by the slaves 


and bondsmen, who being principally formed of 


prisoners of war, and their posterity, became the 
ancestors of the later feudal vassals. Christianity 
mitigated the severities of slavery; and by a station- 
ary residence, the ancient barbarous manners, wore 
gradually off, but still an inclination for contests 
and war, has remained predominant, through all 
ages, and even at present, according tothe reigning 
estimation, the profession of arms is undeniably 
looked upon as the most honorable state for the free 
man, whilst that of agriculture, if it form the im- 
mediate occupation of his corporeal exertions, ‘is 
considered the most humble. In direct opposition 
to the Roman usage, which despised not alone every 
handicraft, but the mechanical’, and even the fine 
arts, which did not depend on oratory, leaying the 


‘profession of such to freedmen and bondsmen, trade, 


but still more the arts, were the means of eman- 
cipating the slave, amongst the above nations, who 
made their appearance in the old Roman territory, 
and further to the North and East of Enrope; and 
formed in the new cities a respectable and independ- 
ant class of burghers, who soon militated very pre- 
judicially, against the originally-free military estate 
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exempted from forced military service. 
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(the Nobility). The man of learning stood higher 
than the citizen, but was however held in slight 
estimation by the Roman. This antithesis is never. 
theless easily to be explained from the nature of the 
case itself. ‘The barbarians, who inundated the Ro. 
man provinces, on viewing the conveniences and 
ornaments of civilized life, were obliged to respect 
the workman and the artist, who embellished their 
existence, and who struck them with admiration, 
by a fund of intelligence of which the invaders had 
hitherto, not had the slightest idea. The necessity 
of maintaining cities, castles and burghs, as fortres- 
ses of defence, and the encreasing commercial inter. 
course which began to exist with the the Orient, by 
means of the Christian empire at Constantinople, 
were the causes of the mechanical trades being 
latterly taken considerably into favor, and new life 
being given tothe arts, which were every where 
patronized and encouraged, at the courts of princes 
and within the walls of the monasteries. Thus arose, 
between the nobility, who were originally free, and 
the vassal peasant, an intermediate class, with its 
several gradations, and a restless desire of aspiring 
to those ranks of society, which possess a pretended 
preeminence; this eagerness, which shews itself 
sufficiently active at the present day, receives fresh 


support, from the privilege of citizens being 
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With the encreasing population of the cities, 

































and a further developement of those useful trades, 
which attend to the necessities of life, (continually 
becoming more numerous) and with the progress of 
the mechanical and liberal arts, which are either 
generally employed in the improvement and embel- 
lishment of our existence, or especially in gratifying 
the love of splendor, and the luxury of the power- 
ful and rich, — a number of those also arose, who 
drew their support, not immediately from the earth, 
but from the price which was ‘paid them for the 
supplying of artificial wants; and their numerous 
posterity, descended from, and grown up, on this 
insecure branch of industry, were confined to these 
means of support, under circumstances, wich were 


constantly becoming more oppressive. ‘The encrea- 


‘ged competition, lessened the price of works perform: 


ed by this species of labour; the later generation 
lived worse from the same source of emolument than 
their progenitors; still more sorrowfully did it sup- 
ply the wants of the yet more numerous candi- 
dates, who followed in the same track, andthe exer- 
Gise of the mechanical crafts have long siace ceased 
to be peculiarly profitable: (For the’ necessity and 
demand for the productions of the mechanic and 
the artist, however extensively their consumption 
has been encreaséd, could nevertheless, not, remain 


in sucha proportion with the quantity of workmen, 
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so as to afford them all a comfortable subsistence, 
as the fruit of their labor +); more particularly cn 
account of inanimate powers being daily substitu: 
ted more and more, in the place of human hands, 
by reason of the rapid progress the mechanical arts 
have made, and which, independant of the saving 
of labor, multiply, the quantity of the produciions 
in an equal ratio. Still an equilibrium mighi have 
been preserved, as long as productive industry was 
limited to particular states, which supplied the rest 
of the world with their manufactures. But since 
knowledge has been more generally diffused, and 
the different governments, witha zeal partly | erro. 
neous, have endeavored to domesticate every branch 


of industry, without regard to climate and situation, 


*) The enormons encrease “of paupers receiving alms, 
and the proportional rise of poor’s rates, is to be 
accounted for particularly by this circumstance. 
Even Oddy mentions in his European Commerce, 
published in 1805, that the number of poor re- 
ceiving alms in England and Wales, constituted 
nearly an yth part of the whole population, and 
that the poor’s rates which amounted to 5;200,000 
Lstg., were double what this tax had been ig 
years before. In the year 1819 it had risen to 
9,800,00@° Lstg. 


(12) 
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aad partly through the necessity of employing a 
constantly encreasing population, every species of 
fabrics and manufactories have been multiplied in 
all eountries, and men have been drawn into 
these branches of trade, whereby — they and their 
ehildren for the most part — lave been rendered 
useless for every other employment. Moreover; 
every new invention which by means of an artificial 
power, renders the use of hands superfluous, will pro- 
duceasurplus of those seeking employment, and will 
thereby lower the wages of those, who are still fortu- 
nate enough to find work, to the most scanty pittance, 

It will not do:to say, that there is more soil, 
than the hand of man is capable of cultivating, and 
that the advancement of the spirit of human inven- 
tion, will always open new canals for unoccupied 
vigor to flow into. It must be taken first into 
consideration here, that; men, thrust by neces- 
sity out of their own sphere, are not so easily accom- 
modated in'a new one, and that ancient customs, 


and the direction once given to the mind and the 


body, will much rather maintain their rights. 


Take a certain number of families of silk or cloth- 


weavers, of iron or steel manufactuters, deprived of 


work, and let. us see, how they or their children 


already accustomed totheir trades, would be suitable 


for other employments. — The nature of the thing 


and experience shew the contrary; they would en- 
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crease the poor-lists, or become sharpers and yaga- 
bonds, provided a war did not offera part of them an 
opportunity of enlisting and being destroyed. More- 
ever the institutions of guilds, privileges, and mono- 
polies, of all descriptions, render the entrance into 


a new trade, difficult every where, if not impossible, 


- and when we tell the idle man, to go and cultivate 


the earth, we must remember, that the soil of every 
country, where such superfluity of human hands 
exists, is already occupied, although it may not he 
tilled, and that new lands are difficult to be obtain- 
ed, and more difficult to be brought under the 
plough. — Neither ought we to forget, that the im- 
provement of the mechanical powers, has also been 
extended to agriculture, and that the new - invented 
plough, the threshing and sowing-machines, and 
other implements used in husbandry, save many 
hands, and promise for the future‘ to dispense with 
many more; and that, the cultivation of the earth 
has hecome reduced to such scientific principles, (if 
we may be allowed the expression), as to render it 
day by day, more difficult for those, who have not 
been brought up to it from their youth. — Wemay 
therefore with justice presume, that multitudes of 
the indigent and ynemployed, will emigrate to the 
‘Western continent, particularly if our quarter of 


the globe be not visited by war and sickness; and 


the cow-pox continue.to shield the infant from 
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death, and be the means of encreasing population. 
For it is the interest of America to domesticate natural 
industry, and the mechanical arts and trades, with- 
in herself, and thus become independant of all 
supplies from Europe; and it is here, that mere phy- 


sical strength alone, without any given tendency, 


or studied activity, finds employment and super- 


fluous support, in the primitive cultivation of a soil 
never before tilled by the hand of man, or in the 
erection of habitations on places hitherto occupied 
by eternal forests. — 

If we at length turn our view, to the present 
state of agriculture in many countries of Europe, 
it will appear evident that even the paternal soil, in 
many districts, is becoming too confined, to afford 
nourishment for those, who have remained faithful 
to it. If in mountainous countries, as for example 
in the West and South of France, on the Alps, and 
along the Rhine, every spot is employed, and the 
very earth and manure have fur centuries been car- 
ried aloft upon. the naked rock, attended with the 
most boundless labor, in order to furnish soil for the 
vine, the olive, or for the different species of cerea- 
lia, and at present nv further room exists for amore 
extended cultivation; it is not possible for a more 
numerous growing generation to find nourishment 
in these districts, whose productions are incapable 


of an encreased progression. ‘The too frequent prac. 
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tiee of parcelling out common-lands and large es. 
tates, a principle originally beneficial in itself, has 
effected a similar thing in other states. It was 
undoubtedly a wise and humane plan, to transform 
commons and extensive pastures into fruitful fields, 
and by dividing large estates, which their owneis 
could not overlook, into smaller lots, ensure more 
abundant crops, and an encrease of population, by 
a more caréful cultivation of them. But if, as is 
already the case at the present day, in several parts, 
useful lands have been split into so many small 
independant possessions, as to render it hardly pos- 
sible for families occupying such very inconsiderable 
lots of land, to subsist in the most penurious man- 
ner by the cultivation of them, whence then, is sus- 
tenance to be obtained for the more numerous pos 
terity, and from what is the state to derive its taxes ? 
It isevident, that this condition of ‘things, must 
lead to the most poignant distress, and that a bread.» 
less multitude, either driven by irretrievable debts 
from their paternal huts, or voluntarily forsaking 
them, on account of an inadequate maintenance, 
will turn their backs upon their homes, and it may 
be considered the most fortunate resource, if they, 
as has frequently occurred in the later times, carry 
with them, the vigor of their strength, to the free 


states of America, which stand in need of no one 
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thing, but human hands, rapidly to raise them te 
the highest degree of prosperity *). And those go. 
vernments under which, such an unnatural disten- 
sion of the state of society prevails, ought not. most 
assuredly for their own advantage, and forthe sake 
of humanity, by any means, to throw obstacles in 
the way of, or prevent, but favor such emigration, 
and. render it easy and consolatory for all, since 
they have it not in their power to offer a better 
remedy for their present misery. By doing this, 
they will prevent dangerous ebullitions, and unruly 
disaffections of an overgrown population; they will 
lighten the number of their poor, which are encrea- 
sing to a most alarming extent, and will put an 
end to the crying state of abjectness and misery, 
which is felt by every honest heart, and to which so 
ynany thousands are sunk down, who with nume- 


yous families in hovels of squallidness, prolong their 





*) As this relates to the state of things, as they 
are at present, and as they are likely to 
remain for the first, we shall on the other hand, 
egdeavor to shew in the Xth chapter how Eu- 
yope, under different circumstances at 
a future’ time, will be able to support, improve, 


and employ her population in an honorable 


s 


wey, 











corporeal existence, more scantily, than the most 
domestic animals, and who appear only. to be gifted 
with spiritual feelings, int order to be more sensible 
of their forlorn and pitiable fate. Or shall history, 
then, this book of instruction and warning eternally 
before our eyes, ever remain a dead letter, and ne- 
ver, as a living oracle, bring forth wise determina- 
.tions and fresh laudable actions? And does it not 
teach us, how the people of the ancient world freed 
themselves, from their fermenting elements, how 
Greeks and Romans founded colonies in distant parts, 
enlivened deserts by commercial establishments, 
and transplanted the treasures, of art, of life, and 
refined manners to the wild barbarian? How the 
Germans, the forefathers of the Northern - Euro- 
peans, sent forth their swarms of younger popula- 
tion, their ver sacrum? — 


That a noble minded German, — for who can 
deny Gagern this appellation ?.— has seriously in- 
terested himsslf for this most important cause , and 
has illumined the path, which so many must yet 
tread, — cannot but belong to the many improves 
ments, which the latest times have brought to light; 
as also, that the Swiss government at Freiburg has 
been the first, — which, with due consideration, 


and a laudable cate, has by formal treaties, attended 
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to the future welfare and fate of their countrymen, 









{ 


who mean to ereet their huts in Brazil *). 





Wl VIL 


FL i After the foregoing discussion, we may take it for 


Mh granted, that the free states of North America, 
_ 





. 


*} The author is well aware, that many emigrants, 





particularly in the later times to Norith-Ame- 






eg 5 : : Pp 
ai rica, have not alone been disappointed in not 






Hi meeting with the ease and affluence they expect- 






ed, but have been unable to gain a mere suste~ 






nance; — hut this proves nothing againt the 






| j principle itself. Every persen is not fit for emi- 






gration, and those who are suitable for it, have 






not always, nay seldom, gone the right way and 






methodically to work. Gagern’s work ”’The Ger- 






’’man in North America”, shews most forcibly, 






Hi) who should emigrate; and how and by what 






{ means he can and must gain a livelihood, and 






Pei attain future prosperity, According to the latest 






accounts, the Swiss colony in Brazil, appears to 






be in a thriving condition, 
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will'encréasé in population, moré rapidly, than any 
other territory, partly on account of emigrations 
from Europe, and partly in consequence of the 
acknowledged laws of population, on large tracts 
of land Jately brought urider cultivation, — 

But this end will also materially be forwarded 
by the salutary effects of an almost universal pros- 
perity or well-being, which keeps at a distance, 
every mean oppression, filthy penury, hunger and 
those diseases arising fiom scanty nourishment and 
crowded habitations; all which tend to depress the 
growth and the chearful thriving of the younger 
generation in those states, where children are’ no 
longer a blessing of heaven, but oftner a burthen, 
which brings their indigent parents and protectors 
to ruin. — Ji is natural to suppose, that the en- 


crease of population, the extended cultivation of the 


\soil, and the multiplied sources of sustenance and 
2 is 


of trade, will first lead to the cherishmeht of the 
technical and afterwards of the fine arts, as well as 
the abstract and useful sciences. We dare further 
assert, that the influence of their free form of go- 
vernment, will continually develope more happily 
in the new people, the features of indepenedhce, and 
that intelligence, which is animated, and teceives 
the greater stimulus, the less constraint the human 
faculties labour under. As the developement of no ’ 


(15) 
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power ever remains stationary, as long as no ade. 
quate counterpoise be opposed to it, it would not be 
too bold to advance, that the European. colonies in 
the North-Eastern parts of America will follow the 
general impulse, and as, has lately been the case 
with both the Floridas, will unite themselves with 
the other independent states. — 

With the same degree of probability, the obser- 
ver can foresee the event of the conflict which has 
commenced in Spanish America, as well on 
this, as on the other side of the isthmus of Darien. 
-— Nature ever asserts her right, and this is, that 
the colony, at a state of majority will throw off its 
guardianship and will not derive its laws from the 
other side of the Ocean, but will form them within 
itself, and will promulgate them internally over its 
whole proper independent territory. Without wishe 
ing to determine the period, or the ways and means, 
when and by which, the independence of these 
countries, the richest and most blessed by nature, 
of the whole globe, will shine forth in all its lustre, 
we have, following the course of events, considered 
it as an oceurrence, which must infallibly take place, 
sooner or, later; and which. will be particularly 
favored by external and internal influence of every 
description; having already at its commencement, 


allured over a number of fiery heads and daring 








OI 


adventurers, who could find no froom on the con. 


fined and limited stage of European affairs. — 
Without therefore for the present entering into 
deeper discussions, we adopt the supposition, as the 
basis of our enquiries: that the whole of America, 
to the North and South of the Isthmus, has become 
independent of Europe, and been formed into states, 
governed by their own laws, and that the West-In- 


dia islands, following the example of the continent 


laying nearest to them, have torn themselves from the 
European mother countries, and now ask: What 
will be the effects of such a change 
upon the civilized world in all its dif- 
ferent parts, and what influence such 
a revolution of the order of things is 
likely to have upon Asia and Africa, 
being those parts of the globe, which 
stand at present upon the lowest Step 
of cultivation? — | 

We are well aware, that in order to have taken 
our subject in its greatest compass, we ought to have 
placed the question thus: what willbe the situation 
of the civilized world, on the Colonial-s y stem, 
wholly having ceased, by reason of the emancipa- 
tion of all the European dependencies? But placed 
in this manner, the enquiry would lead into too 
great lengths, which would not rest upon the base 


of actual occurrences, and after having first succeeded 
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in having developed with some degree of clearness 
the consequences of the approaching revolution, and 
on the actual results of such having in the sequel, 
shewn the justness or nullity of our conjectures, 
some later enquirers, might be bold’ enough to cast 
a Jook toa more distant period; and the first result 
which would perhaps offer itself to their view, 
would be, that the independénce of Americain the 
above extended sense, must necessarily carry with 
it, the total overthrow of the whole colonial-system. 

The consequences of the discovery and coloni- 


zation of America, remodeled Europe, and her 


emancipation will in like manner once more, enti- 


rely alter the form of the latter. This is the first 


proposition, which we have to unfold; we ground 


it on the assertion, that, Lurope, continuing to 


exist in her present shape, cannot do, without Ame- 


rica; butthat this deprivation inevitably awaits her, | 
as a necessary consequence of the emancipation of 
the new continent; whereas America on the other 
hand, .has no occasion for Europe, and her com- 
munication with the latter in the reciprocal way of 
irade must necessarily cease. We dedicate the next 


chapter to the consideration of this idea. —~ 
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Cacant cannot exist without America, shall she 
remain, as she is at present; for the European was 
centuries ago, and continues to be, monarch of the 
terrestrial globe, sovereign by the superiority of his 
intelligence, by the extent of his external posses- 
sions, by the produce of his still more extended com- 
merce, and by the tribute, which he attracts to him- 
self, from every corner of the earth, of all the 
splendid treasures, which inanimate nature can 
boast of, and of all what the industry of millions 
of beings, working only for his purpose, can accom- 
plish. — Agreable to this spirit of sovereignty, the 
passion for dominion has formed itself, which cha- 
yacterizes the European above all other people, and 
which, although kept within bounds at home by an 
universal claim to such pretensions, immediately 
bursts forth, as soon as He has passed the pillars of 
Hercules, ploughing the ocean tou the West or the 
South, to assert and maintain his preminence, on 
the remotest shores, —- Wrapped up inthis sense of 
royalty, he reclines at home, shining in borrowed 
splendor and majesty, derived from the produce of 
every distant region, which lustre, his own resour- 
ces, would never have been able to invest him with; 


he continues revelling inenjoyments, which nature 
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has denied him, accustomed from his most tender 









youth to wants, which all the blessings and dona- 
tions of the land and the ocean, produced within the 
compass of his own quarter of the globe, are unable 
to satisfy; and above all, often unmindful of, and 
despising the treasures and useful elements, which 
his paternal soil, so abundantly contains within its 
bosom. Every one will be sensible of, by his own 
manner of living, that this picture is not too highly | 
colored, and the observer, acquainted with Europe 
generally, and in detail, from the palace of the 
prince to the retreat: of poverty, will upon the 
whole confirm the truth of our assertion, — 

The precious metals, which, by an inherent 
value, of all the productions of nature, alone unite 
those properties in themselves, which a circulating 
medium, destined to determine the price of labor 
between man and man, ought to possess, in order 
to answer this end, have only, since the working of 
the American mines, flowed into the different chan- 
nels of circulation, in such quantities, as to have 
rendered it possible, for the commerce of the world 
to have become so extended; and for industry, 
founded on a sagacious attention to the im prove- 
ment ofthe mechanical arts, particularly in Britain, 
to have attained its present height, which princi- 
pally constitute the superiority of Europe. — Ifshe 
is to retain this ascendancy, the quantity of gold 
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and silver flowing to her, must not be diminished ; 
nay, it must rather be encreased, to be able only 
to maintain the present order of things, by averting 
and destroying, that intolerable number of repre- 
sentative means of payment (truer, non - valeurs), 
which a constantly encreasing population, inastate 
of society more and more complicated, for recipro- 
cal services and occasions, and the unproductive ex- 
penditure of capitals wasted in imaginary national- 
wants, have brought to light, and the burthen of which 
apparently seems to threaten. to burst asunder, all 
the ties of civilized life. — The spoils of the new 
world, in like manner first occasioned the present 
extensive .use of jewels, and the precious metals; 


which being wrought into useful utensils and rich 


/implements, or appropriated to the embellishment 





of articles of luxury, in furniture or apparel, afford 
employment and support to a numerous class of 
attilicers.. — 

But America, has not alone furnished in a de- 
gree unknown in former times, the means of an in- 
tercourse, upon the basis of which, the existing re. 


lation of the different classes and the whole conca- 


| tenation of the civil institutions of society in gene- 


ral, have been formed, and retained to the present 


day; nor has she furnished us alone with the ele. 


ments of a more modern splendor and a more sum p- 


jtuous magnificence, but also other gifts received 
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from thence, have changed the whole features of 
social life. The costly descriptions of timber, which 
South America, and the Bahama Islands produce, 
have supplanted the use of inland woods for the 
purposes of furniture and implements in the houses 
of the rich; instead of madder has cochineal, and 
jnstead of woad has indigo become an actual necessi ~ 
ty of the better classes, Rice, an article of notrish- 
ment, now generally made use cf in the most 
humble families, is a gift of the Western Continent, 
scarcely to be replaced by any other substitute *) ; 
Cotton, tobacco, coffee, sugar, molasses ahd rum, 
these staple-articles of the larger Antilles and the 
American continent, although more doubtful ds to 
their actual worth, have nevertheless universally 
become necessaries, incapable of being supplanted. 
In comparison with the above articles, the consump- 
tion of cocoa certainly appears:more inconsiderable, 
nevertheless chocolade, seasoned with Mexican and 
Peruvian vanilla, is a necessity for the Spaniard and 


ttahan, and an article of luxury in the North of: 


*) The potatoe and Maize or Turkish corn, are not 
mentioned here, on accotint of these vegetahles 
having become so indigenous in Europe, as to 
vender it longer unnecessary to import them 


frem their native country, 
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Europe; the numerous and precious drugs, which 
the Western continent furnishes us with, are, accord- 
ing to the newest system. of medicinal science, to 
be termed truly indispensible necessaries; the trade 
in Vigonia wool, furs, and other articles principal. 
ly within the reach of the opulent alone, are less 
worthy of notice. 

The greater the consequence is, for the conti- 
nuation of the European state and civil - existence, 
by procuring these supplies, grown absolutely ne- 
cessary by long habit, and by the powerful efforts 
_of the lower classes, universally ‘striving to attain 
the advantages and enjoyments of the higher orders, 
the more unfavorable is it, for our continent, that 
the above articles cannot be domesticated either 
at all, with us, or in that degree, so as to render 
their cultivation productive of advantage; for Eu- 
rope is deficient in warmth and in the other proper- 
ties of the tropic climates. We do not take into ac- 
count here, that rice is cultivated to advantage in 
some few parts of Lombardy, in Sicily and the Io- 
nian islands, where a considerable quantity of sugar 
likewise grows, or that a part of the demand might 
be supplied from the neighboring Egypt. If the 
existing European mode of life is to continue, Ame- 
rica will perpetually supply the grand bulk of our 
wants. On the other hand, the decided preponde- 


; (14) 
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rance of America, consists in the present’ undoubted, 






























and for the future incalculable advantage, that all 
the natural productions, which Europe has trans- 
planted thither, in return for such noble presents, 
have become indigenous, not in inconsiderable dis- 
tricts merely for trial, but universally so, and ca- 
pable of fully supplying the present and every fu- 
ture want; and that those European productions, 
which now only go thither in the way of trade, can, 
and shortly will also become indigenous there, on 
the American colonial relation to Europe having 
ceased. 

The horse, unknown on the new continent, 
prior to the Spanish occupation of it, is become the 
domestic animal, mostly used for the carriage and 
the plough in North, and in South America having 
again assumed its native wildness, ranges over her 
boundless plains; but on being once more subjected to 
the bridle, it has trained in the interior of Chili 
and Peru, powerful tribes of intrepid Indians, to 


an Arabian course of life and art of war. Although 


the use of lactiferous aftimals, was unknown in the 


ancient kingdom of the Aztecks, in the territories 
of the Peruvian Inkas, or much less amongst the 
hunting tribes of Brazil, the ox, is found every 
where at present, either as a domestic animal, 
affording nourishment, or in a state of nature; and 


Buenos Ayres supplies Europe with hides of an un- 


* 








wis Ac 
6ommon size and beauty; which the descendants of 
European -breeds, invigorated by their wild condi- 
tion, are obliged to offer up at the shrine of com: 
merce. Of the different discriptions of Eurépéan 
bread-corn, nature had only furnished America 
with maize; they are all now, universally grown 
there; oats are produced in the smallest quantity, 
tye and -barley in greater proportion, but wheat 
most abundantly, which returns on an average, in 
the North of Mexico, for one seed of corn 17 and 
in the South 24, on thé river Plate 12, whereas in 
the luxuriant France, and in the North. of Germa- 
ny, 5 to 6 corn upon one of seed are generally cal- 
culated upon. The cultivation of the European vine, 
(Vitis vinifera) — has commenced with success in 
Virginia, and in the Swiss colony of New-Vevay on 
the Ohio, and has florished long in Mexico; it will 
become general, and adequate for every demand, 
as soori ds it is not limited by considerations of 
trade with European mother countries, and as soon 
as the encreasing population supplies more hands 
for the tillage of the soil. According to Humboldt’s 
respectable testimony *), the’same is the case with 
the olive, which thrives admirably in several plan- 


tations of New Spain, but the cultivation of which, 





*) Humboldt, . Essai politique I. p, 304. 
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the mother-country has purposely prevented, in 
order to retain the monopoly of the supply of Euro- 
pean oil. ‘The new world could also long since have 
produced its silk, fromi its own soil; for Cortez 
free from little considerations, and looking into 
futurity with the view of a true statesman, had 
already introduced the European mulberry - tree and 
the silk worm into Mexico; but the jealous policy 
of the Spanish government, has industriously 
thrown obstacles in the way, to depress the rise of 
this branch of industry, as well as the breeding of 
the indigenous silk- worm *), upon the same prin- 
ciple, that the Dutch formerly prevented the propa- 
gation of the spice-plants, and,destroyed half the 
produce of rich creps, in order to keep the goods up 
at a higher market price. — The sheep which were 
imported long since from Spain, produce a‘wool nei- 
ther inferior in length, fineness, nor softness to the 
best European; but the breeding of them is incon- 
siderable, except in the Viceroyalty of Plata, but 





*) In Mexico, there is an indigenous silkworm, 
different from that of the mulberry tree, from 
the web of which, pocket- handkerchiefs are wo-~ 
ven in the Intendancy of Oxaca, which possess A 
roughness in the feeling, similar to that of cer- 
tain East India silks, and which they first lose, 


on being used some time, 
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can be extended on the continent, as also on the 
Antilles, at pleasure, On the Isthmus of Yucatan 
large quantities of wax are collected from an indi- 
genous species of bee, having no sting, and on the 
opposite island of Cuba, about Havannah; the cul- 
ture of the European bee (Apis mellifica) which has 
been transplanted thither, has already become very 
general; in the flowery vallies of ‘Mexico, this 
branch of industry being more cultivated, willrapid- 
ly encrease, and furnish adequate supplies of honey 
and wax. Canada, the two Carolinas, and New- 
Spain, have a superfluity of flax and hemp, tim- 
ber for building ships, and the golden fruits 
of the Hesperian gardens are of equal goodness, 
and in greater quantity, in the tropic- districts 
of America,*than in the souiltern couutries of Eu- 
rope, which are washed by the Mediterranean sea. 
Nature has moreover so lavishly endowed this favor.. 
ed portion of the globe, with vegetables, that they 
far surpass those brought thither from Europe, in 
point of nourishment. The Banana-tree, the Mani- 
oc root, maize and the potatoe would alone be suf- 
ficient, to banish all idea of want of articles of sus- 
tenance, and of dependance upon foreign supplies, 
even without the European descriptions of grain; 
and even deprived of the European vine, the Agave 


would supply the American, with an agreable vi. 
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nous liquor *). Neither is the “new continént, 
abounding so lavishly in the precious metals, defi- 
cient in a single useful one, of the inferior descrip- 
tions ; near her gold mines in Brazil, whole chains 
of mountains have been discovered full of iron-stone, 
which is already being worked by Gérnian industry ; 
a more careful attention to the quicksilver veins in 
Mexico, will render all supply of Idria from henee, 
superfluous for the future. Copper and tin, won 
from the mountains in the interior of Plata, will be 
supplied €rom Buenos Ayres; San Domingo, above 
all the Antilles, is particularly rich in Coal, tin, 
lead, marble and porphyry. 

America, thus standing in nééed of none of the 
European natural productions, but rather possessing 
within herself, more nnmerous and moré précious 
gifts of nature, than any other quarter of the globe, 
will also be able to dispense with the works of fo- 


reign industry and art, as soon as she can command, 





*) America will even require far less supplies of 
tea, when the leaves of the Paraguayan tea-plant 
‘which are said to be equally strong of flavor & 
as palatable to the taste, as the Chinese, come 
more generally, inio use. The eultivation of 
the Chinese tea-plant has also heen attempted 


with success in Brazil. 
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the necessary stock of knowledge, and a sufficient 
number of industrious hands, which she will soon 
find at her disposal, partly by the emigration of 
artificers from Europe, and partly by her own encrea- 
sing population, who will become versed in the arts, 
which are introduced amongst them. Where there 
exists matter, and understanding to use it, the free 

dom of handling the whole at pleasure, and security 
in the enjoyment of the fruits of labor, the spirit 
of enterprize is called into life, and with it florishes 
every branch of human industry. [f hitherto the 
leading influence of the mother- countries turned 
the industry of their colonies, to the cultivation of 
the so-called colonial-articles, which promised an 
advantageous sale in Europe, and forbid or at least 
rendered difficult, the exercise of those descriptions 
of agronomic, ingenious, and mechanical employ- 
ments, the produce of which, an exclusive system 
of trade had reserved to itself, to supply, activity 
will on the other hand, soon take a different. direc- 
tion, on the attainment of political emancipation, 
an occurrence, which we have taken for granted 
will happen. The attention to the defenceand main- 
tenance of independence, alone brings life into a 
multitude of employments relating to warfare by 
land or by sea.. The soldier must be clothed, ap. 
pointed with arms and horses, with ammunition and 


heavy ordnance, and a thousand considerable and 
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lesser field- requisites, which imperative necessity, 
soon points out the way of furnishing and fabrica- 
ting on the spot. The coasts must be covered by 
armed vessels, large and smaller ships of war must 
be built, masts, cordage, sail-cloth, pitch, tar and 
an infinite number of articles necessary for the fitting 
out and keeping a squadron at sea, must be made 
and supplied: all which were never once thought 
of, during the colonial relationship; alone afford- 
ing a vast number of hands occupation and sup- 
port, and which are the means of quickly diffusing, 
and bringing the exercise of many of the mechani- 
cal arts, into constant practice. This was the case 
with North America, who, at the commencement 
ef her revolution, found herself nearly destitute, of 
all technical resources and means of defence; where- 
as now, she is in possession of considerable forti- 
fications, and stores of ammunition; has already 
formed a spirited and daily growing navy, and is 
complete mistress of the different branches of know- 
ledge, and contains all those mechanical institu- 
tions, requisite for the encrease and maintenance 
of these things. Similar efforts are now making in 
South America for public independence, and they 
will, — should the attempts succeed — bring forth 
similar results, But little does the independence 
of a gountry avail, or at least insecure is its founda- 


tion, ifthe united members of suchstate, be obliged 
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to procure their means’ of subsistence, as well as the 
articles of daily consumption, from abroad, and can- 
not do without such. Therefore, as soon as North: 
America began her conflict for liberty, her govern: 
ment and her inhabitants acted upon the principle; 
that in order to be truly indépendent, a state must 
be capable of finding within itself, every thing te- 
quisite for its maintenance and wants in the most 
extended sense, without being obliged to have re- 
course to foreign countries for thése. Under the 
influence of this spirit, fabri¢s and manufactoriés 
quickly arose, which supplied the most important 
articles of consumption, undoubtedly of rowgh tex. 
ture, and coarse stuffs, but nevertheless sufficiently 
good, for 4 pedple neither spoiled, nor difficult in 
their choite, who had a’ sublimér object in view, 
than physical welfare. Thus the tirst seed was . 
quickly sown in the enthusiasm of the moment; 
and although since peace has beén restoved, luxury 
has shewn the preference to European, and more 
particularly to British manufactures, whereby niary 
establishments of the above naturé, have beet! thrown 
aside as not mature, and have been obliged to give 
way to the occupations of agriculture, fisheries, and. 
trade, yet the ground? work of mechanical ¢kill and 
ingenuity, as well as ‘the actual exércisé of those 
trddes and arts, whiéh wéré able to supply the 


(15) 
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coarser’ hecessities of life in a taste not too offensive, 
have taken root. The commencement will also be 
made with the finer articlesof consumption, assoon 
as the advanced state of the cultivation of the soil, 
which manufacturing industry must ever follow, but 
on no account precede, yields a superfluous quan- 
tity of hands; and the emigration from abroad, and 
the encrease of internal population, naturally low- 
ering the disproportionate price of labor in Ame- 
xica, at.a time perhaps that the same will be raised 
in Europe, (which cannot’but take place in the 
long-run) willalterthe circumstances, under which 
the American manufacturer works, and bethe means 
of bringing his productions more upon a par, with 
those of the old world. For hitherto, the most Eu. 
ropean goods, can be imported cheaper from across 
ihe Atlantic, than if fabricated on the spot. The 
American government, has notwithstanding acted 
here very wisely, in not having interfered with pro- 
hibitory laws of importation, and restrictive edicts, 
as a certain intelligent and acute traveller, for- 


merly wished *); but in having let the thing take 





*) Voyage dans les Etats Unis d’Amérique fait én 
17951796 and 1797. par la Rochefoucald- Lian- 
court; Tome gme a Paris l’anm VII. de la répub- 


lique pag. 4. Sqq. 
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its natural course, which first allows fabrics and 
manufactories to flourish, when capital can no:lon- 
ger be placed more advantageously in land, when 
the raw productions are at hand, andas cheap, as in 
other foreign rival states, and when there is a suf- 
ficient number of idle hands, who can be profitably 
employed in these branches of industry. The same 
course, which, by a wise administration, things 
must equally take in South America, where already 
the most sources of oeconomy are not unknown, but 


even considerable progréss made in them *), will 





*) Besides the working of the mines, and the me- 
* chanical employments dependent thereon, gold 
and silver, as also curious carved work in ivory 
and wbod, is executed in Spanish America; and 
it is of great importance for the time to co 
me, that Mexico, as well as Peru and Chili, 
possess in their natives, a population, industrious 
like the Chinese, and legally free, whose natu- 
yal dispositions, may be easily adapted to the 
ingenious exercise of many useful mechanical arts, 
For the innate Grandezza of the European 
predominant race, will for the first, only con- 
descend to superintend and direct the fabrics 
and manufadtories, but will deter it-for a long 
time, from participating in the laborsitself, as 
beneath its dignity.» Agriculture alone, however, 


makes a rare exception in Peru and Chili; being 
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undoubtedly, render America, in a much shorigr pe- 
riod, than is generally supposed capable of notonly 
dispensing with European manufactures, but of sup- 
‘plying even in the first place, the West-India is- 
lands, where the growth of plantations is likely 
ever to remain the principal object, withthe produc- 
tions of her fabrics. and arts. Here,we must on no 
account lose sight of the most important circum. 
stance, that the great rivers and Jakes, in which 
Americaso considerably surpasses the other parts of 
the globe, as far as our knowledge of them goes — 
for regarding the interior of Africa, no satisfactory 
account has hitherto been given — ‘profusesy offer 
the means of an inland communication, which ren- 
ders uncommon facilities to the rapid cixculation of 
every production of industry and nature from the 
remotest parts. This very animated internal inter- 
course, on such an extensive territory, must render 


foreign trade eventually more and more superfluous, 





otherwise principally exercised .by .Negroes, Mu- 
Jattos, and |Indians. An Brazil the, presence of 
the court, has had very beneficial effects in this 
respect; there are at present sail cloth manufac+ 
tories, cotton spinneries and fabries in metal, in 
a most thriving condition there. In: la Plata the 
manufacture of woollens for home consumption 


aud the neighoring Pern, issentered upon. 
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particularly since the invention of steam - boats, 
of which such manifold use has already been 
made in North- America, and which offer facilities, 
never before known, of navigating rivers and streams. 
On the immense and arid plains of Terra Firma, 
‘the more extensive propagation af the camel, which 
is already introduced in the Caraccas, seems on the 
other hand to afford the possibility of caravans, 
which can become of the greatest importance for re- 
ciprocal communication between the two continents, 
over the isthmus of Panama. 

The foregoing investigation, seems indoubtedly 
to prove, that America, including the West-India 
Islands, considered as independent, can and willdo 
entirely without Europe. I+ is not our province to 
determine, when such an event will take place; it 
is sufficient, that the natural course of things war- 
xants its happening once, although perhaps after 
infinite toil, and a determined Opposition on the 
part of European jealousy. But on its having occur. 
red, what will be the consequences thereof in the 
first plage for Euxope, and then for the rest of the 


world? — 
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Pa pobe pays her present consumption of West -In- 
dia and American goods, with some productions of 
nature, but principally with those of her fabrics 
and mannfactories, which the American particu- 
larly values, and imports in considerable quantities. 
Two cases only are possible, when America, as has 
been shewn, is once enabled to supply herself with 
these articles. The European must either procure 
new markets for the consumption of his - wines and 
oils, for his linens, shawls, hats, leather, iron, 
glass and fancy - wares, and with the value of these, 
pay for the American produce, as he at present 
pays for tea, and other Chinese. or East-India goods ; 
or a renunciation must be made of that, which 
is no longer to be’ acquired and obtained, and Eu- 
rope must abdicate the throne of the world, on which 
nature has not ordained her to sit eternally. After 
the emigration of those, who may not be reconci- 
led to the new order of things, she must, retiring 
within herself, endeavor to regain from her own 
soil, and her adjacent dependences, by internal ap- 
plication, whatshe has suffered in external splendor, 
and foreign enjoyments, We will in the first place 
take a nearer view, of the former ofthese alter- 


natives, —~ 
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Suppose we even were to lose America, it may 
be answered; Europe still retains her’ extensive 
East-India kingdom, her Molucca islands, her nu- 
merous establishments on the coasts of Africa, her 
colonies on the islands of the South Sea, her com- 
mercial connexion with China, with the Levant, 
with Arabia, Aisypt and the coasts of Barbary. She 
will be enabled by the sale of the productions. of 
her arts and manufactures, to procure her rice and 
cotton from Bengal, her coffee from Arabia, Bour- 
-bon, Isle de France, and Madagascar; her sugar 
from Aigypt, from the African dependencies, and 
from the favored island of Otaheitie; hersilverfrom 
her own mines, worked more attentively, and the 
gold she has occasion for, from the rivers and sands 
of Africa. Provided the European only retain the 
superiority of his intelligence with his spirit of ae 
terprize, colonies willarise, in deserts now occupied 
by wandering hords of barbarians; and Asia and 
Africa, under European management, will perhaps 
deposit richer treasures at the feet of the monarch 
of the earth, than the new continent formerly did. 


Moreover the commercial intercourse of America 


“with Europe, will never be broken off suddenly, 


and whilst the ancient channels are gradually clo- 
sing up, the ever restless spirit of speculation, will 


long before, have opened new sources of emolument. 
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We allow, that the expected chan ge will nottake 
place suddenly, without gradual transitions, and we 
admit further, that industry in thé new Columbian 
States, will first be directed principally to the bring- 
ing agriculture and the working of the mines to 
perfection. But as far as regards North America, it 
must be 1 remembered, that several, particularly the 
Atlantic states, have attained, during the forty three 
years of their independence, that state of culture 
and population, as to be able to supply some work- 
men and encouragement sufficient, for the establish- 
iient of fabrics and manufactories, and that the 
encreasing emigration of artificers from Europe, 
who are no Jonger capable of finding support there, 
must necessarily hasten the period, when the price 
of labor — at present the principal obstacle to more 
tapid progress —- must fall, on account-of greater 
competition. There is already a considerable sur- 
plus of naval stores, train-oil, tallow , spermaceti 
aud candles for exportation; tanneries are every 
‘where in the original United states, in the most 
‘flourishing condition, and instead of the former im. 

‘portation of shoes and boots, many hundred thou- 
sand pair are now annually shipped. Thus évery 
such triumph of internal industry, appropriates +o 
‘itself, a branch of European emolument, and consd- 
lidates the oeconomical independence of the Union. 
But the complete emancipation of Spanish and the 
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other parts-of South America, is likely to have more 
rapid and more extensive Conseguences, than that 
of North America, in as much, as, by its operations, 
the exportation’ of silver and gold which is annu- 
ally made frem thence to Europe, and which, Hum- 
boldt reckons to be about 35 millions of piastres *), 
must for the greatest part, or wholly cease. For 
this mass of precious metals did not come to Kurope, 
exclusively in the ordinary, course of trade, in ex- 
change for her productions, or as payment, for the 
surplus of a balance of commerce disadvantageous 
to America. It was sent for the most part, thi- 
ther, as actual tribute, which the mother-countries 
drew from their colonies, and which flowed either 
into the treasuries of the crowns of Spain and Por- 
tugal, to whom, besides the gain of their private 
domains, an aliquot part **) of the net produce of 
all private’mines, as a feodal tythe', belonged, or 
was forwarded’ to the large landed proprietors, 


amongst whom the districts abounding in minerals 


Brewton ete eee ee 


*) Essai politique Tome 1V. pag, 259. 


**) In the beginning 3th, afterwards, on mining he- 
coming more difficult and more expensive }5th, 
but _on.Brazil gold the original ith part is le- 
vied. 


{ 16) 
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had been divided since the conquest, or it was secretly 





introduced into Europe by private persons, who had 
been able to enrich themselves clandestinely in:the 
mines *). Tt Jays in the nature of the case,°that 
this wealth, which arrived annually at stated pe- 
riods in the Western peninsula, finding no employ- 
ment there, flowed in a thousand channels to those 
states, which worked for the Spaniard, whose majest 
tic inactivity is averse’ to labour, and spread ‘itself 
further over the North - eastern countries of Europe, 
in ‘exchange for raw productions, the true aliments 
of industry ; but, as soon as all the ties of depen 
dency on the old world are’ severed’ for ever , these 


treasures must remain in their native regions **). 





*) Fischer asserts in his Tatést description of Bra- 
zil, that the Portuguese Government is at. least 
defrauded of a fourth part of the gold that 

is found, and that it scarcely .receives the half 
of the diamonds which dre discovered, and which 


wholly belong to the crown. 


**) That this failure in the supplies. of. bullion, 
has already taken place; in a degree very sen- 
sibly felt by the trade and monied system of Eu- 
rope; is proved by an article of the 1sth June 1819 in 
the Bérsenhalle newspaper, which states, that in- 
stead of 24 Millions of dollars, as formerly, from 1811 
to 1818 only 8,111115 dollars have been annual- 
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But, the immediate consequence of, this must be, 
that the quantity of industry, which was paid and 
maintained in Europe, by these annual sapplies of 
specie, must, by their failure, become stagnant, and 
the mass of raw productions which was furnished {by 
one, and manufactured by,;another part of our quar: 
‘ter of the globe, so intimately connected together by 
these very precious metals since the discovery of 
America, will become superfluous. Whereas on the 
other hand, these treasures which for the future 
will remain in America, must be the means of ani- 
mating the same .mass of industry there, and of 
supplying.an equal quantity ofraw productions, and 
manufactures; whereby however, the epocha of the 
revolution of the existing order of things in Europe, 
will more quickly be. brought about, than its rees- 
tablishment.can possibly be accomplished by virtue 
of any other substituted resources, 

Yor Europe, to be able to dispense with the 
intercourse with: America, and the vent.she has hi- 
Aherto enjoyed for her productions there, and still to 
continue .to exist in» the accustomed abundance, 


must not alonehave itin her power to retain in their 





ly imported into Europe from Mexico, — Since 
the arrival of the court in Brazil, (no bullion is 


allowed to be exported from thence. 
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fallest integrity, the remaining branches of the com- 
‘merce of the world, but she must be ‘able to extend 
and render them more beneficial; she must enter 
into. new connexions, and colonize territories, which 
have hitherto remained inaccessible to her, in order 
that a new colonial system of dominion arise from the 
ruins of the old one, capable of making amends for 
“what was lost, and of giving fresh life to declining in- 
dustry. But the necessary energy, appears to he want- 
ing for either of these measures, and in those quar- 
ters, where such might be applied with a probability 
of success, she will have to encounter the competition 
of America, powerful even at ‘present, and probably 
in a short time, decisively preponderant. The an- 
cient colonial and commercial system’ of Europe 
was founded upon the precious metals jof ‘the new 
world, and the monopoly of navigation, “and of 
every production of art and trade; it continually 
reposed on these piliars, and without them, swill not 
“be able to support itself. As soon as the importation 
of silver into Europe, ceases, which already has be- 
«gun to be the case, she must’ give up the’ trade to 
China and Japan, which is cartied on, principally 
by means of bullion, and which will be then pro- 
secuted much nearer across the Pacific from Mon- 
terey, Acapulko, Lima, La Conception, and even 
from Brazil, round Cape Horn. The Chinese and 
the Japanese, are also likely to be on more friendly 











II7 
terms, with the downright trading American, than 
with the European, whose constant striving after 
dominion, they dread, and whose zeal: for. prosely- 
ting (subservient only to a cunning commercial po- 
licy) they detest and abhor. — The state of Euro- 
‘pean affairs-in the East Indies, is well known; the 
‘fire which Hyder .Ali, Tippo Saib, Holkar and Scin- 
‘diah lighted up, continues inextinguishably to 
“glow under a very superfipial layer of ashes; and 
‘although the deposition of the latter unfortunate 
~Mahratta prince, and the subjugation ‘of his states, 
apparently completed, by the Marquis of Hastings, 


have once more extended, and, rendered the British 


empire in.India, for the present secure, yet, the 


resentment in’ the minds of the natives; has been 
“the more rancorously encreased,, and will be conti- 
nually kept in partial eruptions, by the minor 
warfare of the Seiks and Pindharris. The mischie- 
vous principle of founding a°’state on ‘the’ commerce 
of a distant part of the world, and raising a com- 
pany of English merchants, to be regents of a terri- 
tory, at least fifteen -times as large as the mother 
,country, including Ireland, and containing a popu- 


lation. of five-times as many imhabitants,+), has 





*) The English territery proper, in the East Indies, 
accerding to William Playfair’s calenlations, 
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depressed the trade: of the company for a long time 
back, by the weight of an expensive administration; 
on the other hand, the spirit of trade inherent in 
, the new sovereigns, and the mean ‘rapaciousness.. of 
their servants, but badly kept in check, haye been 
the means of forming a system of government, which 
preys upon the vitals of the’state, if it may beterm- 
ed such. The {lasting Duration of such an or- 
ganization, which endeavors to unite complete he- 
terogeneous elements — as the art of government 
and the procecution of commerce —. is scarcely pos- 
ra sible, and the encrease of.a real surplus gain for Eu- 
rope by. means of it, is still) less imaginable. .The 
financial.state of the British company, which kas 
ronly been ‘successful in preventing: other European 


competition, has»in the lapse of time been conside- 


contained, hefore the last conquests 217,185 square 
English miles, but the tributary states, governed 
in fact by the company, but administered by its 
| vassals, consisted of 23594075 itogether 452,642 
square miles. The subjugated Mahratta state 
contains, according to the same author, 447,144 
thus making in the whole, 899,796 square miles. 
He estimates the population of the ancient ter- 
yitory at 23,057300, of that which is tributary, 
at 17,995590, and of the Mahratta states, at 
#8342928, together 69,39581§ souls, . 








I19g 
rably impaired *); and the fear is’ not groundless, 
which many entertain, that either an insurrection 
of the Indian nations, fed by the commercial jea- 
lousy of other powers, will: one day overthrow this 
merchant+ kingdom, or that an independent throne, 
founded by Europeans in India; ‘around which, 
under a mild: government, the soil and docile 
hative people, would willingly flock, will put an 
end to transatlantic supremacy and mercantile éxtor: 
tions. Invtrade, America has already very success- 
fully entered the lists **), For whilst, in Spanish 
América, the intercourse with ancient India, has 
been Hmited and is monopolized by Akapullke, the 
United: states, are in the habit of sending annually 
a considerable number of vessels, to Kast India ports, 


gst Pal ae 


*) According to official accounts; the debt of the 
East India Company in India, anounted in the 
heginning of 1819. to 340184137 Lstg..at 6, 8 and 
Q pro cent interest. Fullarton’s celebrated work; 
A view of the English interests in India, gives 

such disclosures as to the administration of Bri- 

tish India, as completely to justify the Opinion, 
we have laid down, 


**) On the 31st of Decbr. 7818 the merchant vessels 
of the United states measured, OHiWenY: 1 
$2 Tons: 


T,;225184 
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from Salem *) Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Charleston &c.- These bring nankins, teas, mus- 
lins, and silks for home consumption, and cotton. 
in great quantities, principally for re-expdértation 
for the supply of the European maniufactories.: This 
Incrative carrying -trade, as wellas its other branch- 
es to Europe, which the’ government | most \ power: 
fully supports with its navy, will concentrate itself 
more and more in the hands of the Américans, whose 
cedar, Carolina oak, and firs, supply a ‘timber for 
naval ‘architecture, far superior to that of Europe, 
| | in voodness and durability, and who possess on their 
own soil, every other naval requisite, in the most 
abundant superfluity. ‘Thiscirenmstance, on South 


America also entering the lists, will be. particularly 


*) Salem containing 15000 inhabitants had about 50 
ships round the Cape of Good Hope in 1g17, and 
Boston in 1818 had a similar number; morethan 
0,000 bales of cotton, containing about 17 imil- 
lions Ibs, and valued at 2 millions of dollars, 
were exported in the latter year from East In-: 
dia ports in American bottoms, principally, it is 
true for European consumption; but what pros- 
pects open for the future, when this carrying 
trade, will be changed into one, dedicated tothe 
supply of inland manufactories, and how close 

at hand, is perhaps this period !?, 
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felt, as it must annihilate a considerable mass of 
European industry, and the profits arising from it; 
not taking into consideration, that probably at no 
very distant period, no European navy, will be able 
to cope with that of America, provided it be aug- 
mented in proportion to the resources and exterit of 
territory in the new continent. In the Northern 
Union, laws have provided forthis gradual increase 3 
and in those states of South America, which are 
contending for their independence, necessity but 
more the rapaciousness of dissolute freebooters assem- 
bled together from every quarter of the globe, have 
created a small naval force, which either as defen- 
sive or offensive, will during the progress of the war, 
continually enctease, and, on a solid organization of 
the different states, taking place, which are at pre- 
sent but formless masses of fermenting matter, is 
likely to be regularly formed and augmented. 
But if the principle be correct, of which Eng- 
land has given us so splendid an example, that, that 
state will take the lead in commerce, whose navi. 
gation is protected and supported by the largestand 
most expert navy, — Europe will not be able, long 
to maintain her monopoly to her remaining colo. 
nies, against America ina perfect state of freedom, 
nor continue to wield her trident, when opposed to 


her rival, who is even dangerous at present 


. ('2°7") 


, and 
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has evidenily every advantage on her side. The 
greater distance, the danger of the European seas, 
particularly of the Cattegat and the English chan- 
nel, and the expence of equipment and insurance; 
more considerable on this account, are so many dis- 
advantages, with which Europe has to contend; 
whereas, the geographical situation of the European 
colonies, is eminently favorable to a navigation to 
and from American ports, and pronounces them, 
as long as a colonial system is upon the whole te 
exist, to be much rather natural dependencies of 
America. 

We have already spoken of the West India 
islands, which will very soon no doubt, follow the 
impulse, imparted to them by America, in striving 
at independence, and have hinted at cctcurrences, 
which may possibly take place in the East Indies. 
If we further cast a look to Africa, where such an 
extensive field for the spirit of discovery and the 
speculation of trade, lies open; it is evident, that 
the position of the Western side of this quarter of 
the globe, is more particularly adapted to an inter- 
course with the harbours and coasts of the Eastern 
part of South America, than convenient for the trade 
hitherto carried on with Europe; itis ‘evident, the 
coast of Guinea can be frequented with greater 
facilities, from Garacca, Cayenne and Surinam, and 


that. of Congo, made much quicker from Brazil, 
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than from any one European, port, and that the 
Cape of Good Hope, laying directly to’ the East of 
the River Plata, is much better adapted foraninter- 
course with Rio-Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, and Magel- 
Jan, than for a Dutch or British colony. — Again, 
how short is the distance from the Cape, to the Isles 
of France, Bourbon, and Madagascar situated be- 
tween the latter and the Eastern coast of Africa, 
and how much more favorably suited, are these pos- 
sessions for a communication with the new states of 
South. America, than with their present mother 
countries! — And further, how much easier is the 
passage to the spice and Philippine islands and 
New Holland, being remnants of a former conti- 
nent, scattered to the South of the coasts of China, 
and to the East of the Indian peninsula, from the 
Eastern side of America round the Cape, or from 
her Western harbours through the Pacilic, than from 
Great Britain or the Netherlands; and in howmuch 





greater a degree, is this the case with the Marque- 
sas, the Friendly and Society islands, in the South 
sea, which face the fertile coasts of Lima, of St. 
Jago and Valparaiso! An impartial view of the map 
of the world is only necessary in fact, to convince 
any one, that as soon as the reins of America, are 
fallen from the hands of Europe, the intercourse 
of the latter with the above possessions, will decline 


in proportion, as the means unfold themselves, in 
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the new continent, of supplying those ‘productions, 
and manufacturing those goods, requisite for a 
commercial communication., and of forming those 
political and moral ties with them, without which, 
a trading intercourse has no worth! For even 
the sceptre of intellectual superiority will not be 
swayed for ever by Europe, should it even be here- 
ditarily inherent in the European race, which howe 
ever would be difficult to prove; for it is this very 
race, and by no means its weaker part — which has 
at all timesitaken care to remain at home — that 
has founded and continues to people the regions of 
the new world, propagating itself not more degene- 
rately most assuredly, than in ancient Europe, and 
gradually ennobling the different races of the other 
hemispheres, by a vigorous mixture. The American 
is inferior to no Kuropean nation, and superior to 
many, in spirit of enterprize, faculty of invention, 
and corporeal strength and stamina, The arts of 
war and government have brought forth a Washing. 
ton, and the sublimer sciences a Franklin; Miranda 
appeared as it were, a precursory example, of the 
political and warlike talents which South America 
Was capable of giving birth to, and the present eno- 
cha there, js likely yet to develope much, of which 
posterity will have to judge. The instruction of 
every branch of useful knowledge, is attended to; 


the muses are not without their votaries, and the 
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cities of South, rather than of North America, are 
embellished with monuments of the plastic arts, 
which may serve to inspire future genius; the mis- 
sionaries of the Catholic church, engaged in impart- 
ing suavity, to the manners of the aboriginal tribes, 
enrich at the same time the field of science, 
particularly that of physics, and Humboldt makes 
mention of respectable names, in all the various 
paths of human intelligence. Much technical know- 
ledge, considerable talents, and the most perseve- 
ying energies, will constantly emigrate from Europe, 
and the freedom of Opinion, as well as of every pro- 
fession, will facilitate the developement of each na- 
tural endowment. But, as soon as the intellectual 
faculties once unshackled, begin to exert themselves 
on the vast field of both the Americas, and are able 
to appropriate, the infinite treasures of nature and 
other resources they possess, to the purposes of do- 
minion, or to the profits of commerce; no other 
quarter of the world, much less a single people, 
who have been rendered powerful fora series of time, 
by the nature of their free civil constitution, but 
more exalted by the relaxed state of other nations, 
will be able to dispute the supremacy of the ocea 
with the new world. 

It appears therefore to be less likely, that Eu. 
rope will be indemnified, for her probable loss of 


influence, and commercial relation with America, 
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by the extension of her trade, and her transmarine 
colonial system, than, that in this respect, it may 
rather be apprehended, America will be continually 
doing her more and more injury. The question ig 
therefore, if Europe could not, by adopting ano- 
ther line of conduct, in extending her more imme- 
diate surrounding fron tiers, and following a system 
more suitable to the new order of things, support the 
edifice of her wonted greatness, by novel and per- 
haps more secure foundations? — 


As the immediate consequence of the independence 
of both Americas, and the national progress of their 
internal culture, and external navigation, we have, 
in the above reflexions, deduced the failure of the 
accustomed importations of the precious metals into 
Europe; thetotal want of sale for European produc- 
tions in the West-Indies and America; and the rise 
of a powerful competition in the trade, and naviga- 
tion of the Indian seas. We have hinted at the pro- 
bable loss of the European colonial establishments 
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on the coasts of the other quarters of the world, on 
the islands of the grand ocean, and at the conse. 
quent stagnation of those branches of industry, 
which the commercial preponderance of Europe, 
hitherto almost unlimited, has brought to light, 
andcontinually supported; and lastly we have allu. 
ded to the encreasing emigration of helpless multi. 
tudes, from their paternal soil. To prevent Europe 
from falling to decay, countries at present flou- 
rishing, from being again changed into deserts, the 
habitations of ingenious application and active indus. 
try from being deserted, harbours choaked up, and 
the sublimer cultivation of the mind, (which in Ze. 
neral is only to be found, where man is independent 
of physical wants) from being totally neglected, 
an equivalent must at least be found in the course 
of time, for the above losses, and life returning 
into the exhausted veins, must be made to flow into 
new channels, No other possibility of accomplish- 
ing this, presents itself, than that, of Europe in- 
stead of operating as hitherto, principally abroad, 
directing her attention for the future, to herself, 
and endeavoring to replace by internal trade, what 
she may have lost in foreign intercourse. This con- 
duct she ought to pursue, until, by no very impro- 
bable concatenation of futuye events, an opportunity 
offer itself even to her, of re-acquiring, no mono. 


poly — for that seems to be lost for ever — hut a 
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share of the grand commerce of the world, suitable 
to the situation she fills and compatible with her 
natural wealth. We will explain ourselves clearer 
en this subject. — 

The discovery of the new continent, and that 
made by Vasco de Gama, of the passage to the East 
Indies, round the Cape of Good Hope, have checked 
the internal exploration of Europe and the culture 
of her own natural resources; have stamped the 
minds of men, with a longing after foreign enjoy- 
ments, and have given industry a tendency, to the 
production of articles, of more consequence for the 
the luxury of the rich, and calculated better for a 
trade to transatlantic acquisitions, than corresponds 
ing withithe real wants of the mass of the people, 
and the general welfare, which is always 
more promoted, by the most animated 
adjoining intercourse, than by distant 
commercial enterprizes ona large-scale, 

No state has more bitterly felt the disadvanta.- 
ses, of a system of agerandizement, founded on 
transmarine possessions, than the one, who gave 
birth to this spirit; we mean the Spanish penin.« 
sula, including Portugal, which is almost indivisible 
from it, in every natural, political and oeconomi- 
cal point of view. What near sources of prosperity are 
here dried up! The precious metals lay useless in 


the bosom of the mountains; instead of possessing 
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superfluous means of nourishmeut, which a fruitfal 
soil, in unison with the finest climate, are capable ? 
of producing; this favored country is almost con- 
tinually in want of foreign grain; its cities and 


villages have become more and more desolate *), its 
b ¥% £ Pc " aE oy, j "eA ‘ 


*) The population of Spain, as is generally known, 
amounts hardly now to 11 millions; it contained 
under the most flourishing period of the Arabian 
dominion, double this number’, not to speak of 
the times ofthe Roman sovereignty: .The follow- 
ing information, taken from the Borsen- Halle 
mewspaper of i819 (No, 2146) affords the most 
striking proof, of the low state, to which the 
internal oeconomical welfare of this kingdom is 


sunken: 


”Madrid the i6th June. 

»The importation of grain from the Crim, 
*the Levant and even the North American 
“states, continues into those provinces which 
are situated on the sea, whilst the corn in 
the provinces of the interior, has no value 
whatever. It comes cheaper to import it 
>from Odessa into Barcellona, and from Phi- 
*Jadelphia into Corunna, than to transport ii 
from the interior’. 


This almost incredible account will be intelli 


gihte, on calling to mind ‘the description, which 


(18) 
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forests are without culture and neglected ; and 
Northern and even American mariners have engros: 
sed its navigation in the Mediterranean, at the en- 
trance of which, nature seems to have placed it’ as 
a guardian. And does the British empire, indebt- 
ed for its greatness, to the commerce of the world, 
founded upon the colonial system, present inter- 
nally a picture of harmony, on which the eye ofthe 
philanthropist could yest with the most perfect 
satisfaction, and acknowledge it, with a just sense 
of feeling, to be the summitof all earthly exertions ? 
The sunken state of Ireland, this island sp richly 
favored by nature, darkens the view, and the mag- 
nificence and splendour of the palates of Puropean 
Nabobs, containing every thing, worthy of the pro: 
duction of man, and what the most refined arts of 





Bourgoing, (Tableau de l’Espagne mioderneé: IT. 
p- 161.) makes of the difficulties ofinternal com- 
munication: Quehqgiies ures de ces provinces, re- 
citeillent assés souvent plus de grains qu’elles ne 
peuvent en consommier. Mais les difficultés pour 
la circulation interieure rerident cette fertilité 
A peti prés inutile au reste du royaume: Peu 
de chemins;, pas tine riviére navigable; 
paswn canal, quisoit en pleiné acti- 
vité: Aussi les moyens de transports sont - ils 


tris ents et trés dispendienx, —~ 
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enjoyment, have been capable of assembling for the 
delight ofthe children of fortune, can on no account 
parget the crying misery of the contantly encreasing 
multitude of poor, as little as the solid wealth and 
prosperity of the most respectable middle - classes, 
aye able to do-away with the picture of distressing 
indigence, felt by so many thousands of labourers, 
on whose jll-rewarded industry, the over-ri¢h mas- 
ter founds his proud independence. The height of 
human happiness, does most undoubtedly, not bloss- 
om there, where. such rough contrasts, connected 
which each other, by no softer shades, are to be 
found. Weare not alluding to the moral state of 
this country, our view being entirely directed to its 
political situation ; but we venture to utter this 
conviction, that the irresistible impending change 
of relation, in which Great Britain stands at present 
to the rest of the world, may most undoubtedly be 
injurious to her power of dominion, but is likely 
rather to be advantageous to her internal prosperity. 
But this will only: be the case, provided the. future 
policy of Europe considered asa body, allow each of 
her members, to prosecute their several aims, as 
long as they come under an universal system of 
legality, without injury to the rights of others, upon 
a basis of unshackled competition, and freed from 
the provocations and chichanes of jealousy and 


egoism, —- 
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For ere is alone salvation ‘for Europe, undet 
the stipulation, that, as América is powerful by the 
plenitude of her liberties, yet combined under one 
common +tie, Europe also henceforth coné$i- 
der herself as forming one ‘grand state, 
which, although not actualiy united under one 
central power, but governing herself upon the 
principles of one common interest, and one public 
spirit, as far as regards her relation to other parts 
of the world, be ever ready to uphold the natural 
fundamental laws of every organized union, by op- 
posing the strength of all to the aggressions of a 
few. Looked upon in this light, the ancient queen 
of the world is still powerful and glorious, without 
her transmarine empire, and is deficient, according 
to no degenerate estimation, in no one desirable pro- 
duction of nature, and none of the elements neces- 
sary to raise man to the most dignified state of per- _ 
fection. From the Ural mountains to the Atlantic 
ocean, which washes the western coasts of the Heb- 
‘yides down to the chain of the Algarvian hills, and 
from the northernmost part of Lapland to the fur- 
thermost point of Sicily, or the heel of ancient Pele- 
ponnesus, so celebrated in history; what an assem- 
_blage of costly territories, what richness in forests, 
lakes, and rivers, what fruitful vallies, and cultiva- 
ted plains, what fulnes in wine and oil, what blessings 
in herds and flocks, what hidden treasures of 
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precious stonés, what abundance of salubrions wa- 


‘ters, and what climates, mild and austere, present 


as 


themselves, admirably suited, to cherish and. pre- 


serve the pure ancient race, transplanted hither in 
the remotest ages, to invigoratethe mind, and with- 


out effeminating them, to refresh the senses , with 


“all the joys and abundance of life! Where else, 


‘flourish so fine a race’of men, where does feminine 


exquisiteness, free yet reserved and domestic, charm- 


ing yet full of modesty, lovely still at the same 
time digrified, develope itself asin Europe; where 


‘is woman to be found, as here, possessing equal 


rights in the monogamous mariage state, ennobled 
by education, and by the habits of the stronger sex 
even more powerful, than the apparent ruler, who 
offers up ‘his strength at the shrine of loveliness? 


And further, the ancient civilization, a work accom- 


' plished thousands of yearsago, by cultivated mations 


who inhabited this portion of the globe, the treasu- 


res of language, of arts and science, — what advanta- 


ges are these, if Europe understood to retain them! 


— Do not let us assert, that Europe is becomc anti- 


quated; nature continues eternally young, and re- 
novates itself from its own means; but her pow- 
er is dissipated abroad in a space, which she is in- 
capable of filling, and those resources she yet pos- 
sesses for operating upon her internal properity , 


are inimically turned against herself, not alone by 
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the bloddy wars of.oneé state against another, but 






















almost more so, by:theeternal. conflict of self-ambi- 
tion, envious rivalship in trade, and a jealous view 
of the grandeur and improvement of the neighbour! 
If things are to remain thus, the exhaustion of 
every source of foreign supplies; must be injurious 
to us, arid/our, own welfare will never prosper. For 
Enrope will never enjoy her own natural blessings, 
until, her rulers abjuring all little corsiderations, 
are happily bold enough, to compass the above grand 
ideaof One European state body. Thigamust take 
place ’ere those fatal partitions can. be removed, 
which at present sever state from state, or in-reali- 
ty, one member ‘of the. same body. from. the. other, 
and which are the means of keeping them upon a 
hostile footing, in. like manner jas’ the savage is 
continually armed and prepared for.defence or for 
attacking his neighbour. And is not Europe, then, 
physically considered, one single organized body ? 
Do nét her rivers and her mountains. extend their 
' course in commion through her territories? and are 
all these hot washed by the same ocean, which 
appears to have forced its way, through narrow 
channels to the Nerth and the South, in order to 
reach theni all, and render them jointly partakers 
6f its benefits? And are not the productions of her 
soil unequally distributed under her differentregions 
in order that no one part, shall be able to dispense 
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with the other, and that no one conntry have it ima 
its power to exclude any member of the: same ¢om. 
munity? — 


But under the influence of our perverseness, 
and political jealousy, scorning the .dictates of na- 
ture, we have acted upon a different plan; we have 
invented prohibitions of importation and. exporta; 
tion directed against our reighbours, we have imagin. 
ed the blockade of harbours and closing of rivers; 
we have devised privileges, and monopolizing tra. 
ding companies; and we have contrived manufactu- 
xing and commercial systems, in order absurdly to 
produceand supply that, whichcan be obtained cheap- 
ex from our neigbours, whilst the natural produc- 
‘tions of our own soil, which could be prepared and 
manufactured for the use of the latter, remain often 
neglected, or are undersold in a raw state, for an 
inconsiderable price. And to us belong the fruits 
ofsuch unnatural endeavours; we reap the misery of 
wars carried on for the purposes of commerce, and 
of those engaged in, for the gratification of private 
ambitious aims, we labour under the nuisance and 
evil effects, of illegal trade and defraudation of the 
xevenue, which make the coasts and frontiers of the 
different countries, (which ought, asunder the Ame- 
rican Union tostandcordially inviting, open to each 
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neighbour *) rendezvous ofamorally depraved rabble, 
who transgtessing unnatural laws, occupy an inqui- 
sitorial branch of justice, which, but too often, wink- 
ing at thinly disguised artifices, dishonors its name 
by guilty connivances, and introducing,,a de- 
gree of remissness into this most partial system, rens: 


ders the selfish views of the: government abortive ! 


*No taxes or impositions shall be levied on g6ods 
*which are exported from one state sto another, 
»By any regulations of trade or of duties, the 
*worts of one state shall not -enjey.a preference 
to those of any other, nor shall ships, going to 
»or from one state, be bound to touch at another, 
*or be subject to any duty. — No state, without 
*the permission of Congress, shall, lévy imports 
"and exports, except so many, as are necessary 
to put its laws of inspection ‘into force. The 
net produce of All imposts and duties, which 
*are laid by one State on exports: aud .importsy 


flows into the treasury of the United states, 


»and-all such laws are subject to the inspection | 


“and contronl of Congress. Wo state shall levy 


*4dnage-dues without permission of Congress.” 


-~ Constitution of the government of the Union 
&c, 1st Article. . - 
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If al these things ate to remain, as they are at 
present *), a vigorous renovation of our quarter of 
the globe i$ not to be imagined, and Ettrope will 
go piece-meal to ruin, in proportion, ‘as ‘Ame: 
rica by unanimity, and a legally free developement 
of her resources, will consolidate her dominion, 
Nevertheless, the present prosnects argue ‘more the 
hope of a better fate, than the dread of a contrary | 
one. Europe has experienced the consequences of. 
her internal weakness and her external discord, by 
the ignominious oppression, which she endured from 
the late daring subjugator, who unconditionally ' 
commanding the whole resources of One singlé king. 
dom, ‘with this power attacked the rest in’ their ‘ison 
lation, and seized upon one after the other. Europe 
has passed through all the deformities of phantas. 
tic constitutions , and seems to persist in’ a represen- 
tative form of government, But it appears pecu- 
liar to this constitution, to direct its attention to 


the internal welfare, and the secret defects of the 


*) From a petition, that has been lately laid before 
parliament and signed by the principal mer- 
chants'in London, it is to be hoped, ‘that the 

restrictive system of ‘trade ‘hitherto pursued hy 
England, will: be subject to modifications, 
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state,.and at the same time, to oppose a salutary 
counterpoise to the natural tendency of the govern- 
ment which is directed towards abroad. Jt may rea- 
sonably be expected, as far as regards the former of 
these objects, that the obstacles which stand most 
in the way of the internal welfare of the generality 
of states, will above all, first be the subjects of consi- 
dexration., These,we consider to be; the legal ine- 
qualities of privileged and oppressed religious per- 
suasions, the disproportionate principles of taxation, 
and the personal and local exemptions from bearing 
the common burthens, the inequality of the stand- 
ard, and every defect of the pecuniary currency, 
the. difference of the weights and measures, the de- 
ficiency of internal communications, the prohibi- 
tory game laws on the one side, and the uncontroul- 
ed exercise of the chace on the other, every species 
of villainage, consisting either in personal or real 
acts of servitude, or in labour which is wholly un- 
yequited, the accise and ¢tistoms, as far as these are 
prejudicial to the productions and trade of a country, 
and the restrictive systems of guilds and corpora- 
tions, as far as they shackle the industry ofthe arti- 
ficer and. manufacturer. _But the more progress, 
that individual states make in an enquiry into these 
evils; and the means of remedying them, and the 
move publicity which be-given*to individual success- 
ful results, the more, men will be aware, that the 
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system of isolation and hostility ‘hitherto pursued, 
must by an injurious external counter: operation, 
paralize every good which may have been effected 
internally, and thus, reciprocal approaches towards 
the universal benefit of a European state-union, 
will be facilitated.. — ! 
But it is not alone the new and better prin- 
ciples (the fruit of most bitter trials, and painful 
purifications) by which the several governments 
appear at present to be actuated, that entitle us to 
the hope, that an understanding as alluded to above, 
‘and most devoutly to be wished for, will not be once 
more stifled in its birth, by the ancient machina- 
tions of politics; but it is also the counterpoise of 
a novel free popular spirit, which has burst forth 
every where, be it in new constitutions, or even in 
the maxims and acts of political bodies, and which 
presents a barrier to tyranny, and the thirst after 
aggrandizement, Neither is it likely, that the neces- 
sary instrument of this latter. passion, a standing 
army, forming as hitherto a state in the state, will 
stand much longer at its command, in the extended 
sense it has done since the time of Louis the four- 


teenth *). The ancient system followed in Prussia, 





*) We only quote here the. example of Great Bri- 
tain -whose standing army ever propontionably 
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and. copied by most other governments, of recruit- 
ing the standing army by means of soldiers, of 
‘every nation, -will cease, as being inadequate to pro- 
tect, and. far inferior to the actual resources of a 
country; partly because, the free man,-who cannot 
find support at home, will rather seek it on aforeign 
soil; than enlist himself under foreign colours for 
bad pay, and partly on account of the low state of 
the public finances every. where, being unable to 
support such armies of ostentation. But the more the 
public. encouragement of the common - weal encrea- 
ses, and the more, peremptorily, the failure of fo- 
reign supplies, must summon even the weakest 
understanding, to repair the loss from the native 
soil, the smaller the number will be, of the inter- 
nal population in every state, which will be levied 
for permanent service. For the truth, now most 
generally acknowledged, will at length be fully 
established, that every citizen is a member of the 
national army, and as snch, must be exercised and 
qualified for defending his hearth andcountry; but 
that the permanent army, ought only to consist, of 





the smallest, was considerably augmented during 
the late truly national war, but immediately on 
peacc taking place, was reduced, and will he 
still further diminislied, ‘there is’ scarcely any 
doubt. | 
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the leaders and those necessary for exercising the 
troops, and in short only of what is artificially ex- 
pressed by the cadres ofan army, which those clas- 
ses capable of bearing arms anc already exercised, 
should be obliged to join, fully equipped on the first 
summons of any danger. With armies like these 
America fought her emancipation, and with such, 
every state at all times, will be best enabled to 
defend its liberties; no man but a Napoleon could , 
misuse armed national masses for the subjugation of 
Europe; but a thousand years only bring forth one 
such character, and the age in which he lived, alone 
favored his advancement; but it was not the skilful 
armies of the potentates, but the spirit that anima- 
ted the whole mass of their sublets which levelled 
him with the dust. — 

If the twofold problem of our age were thus 
solved, in allowing the nations, in understanding 
with their governments, to consult thenselves, upon 
their own welfare, which stimulus they even receiv- 
ed from the congress of Vienna *), and at the same 
time in rendering them capable of defending them- 


*) See the ”last act of the Vienna con- 
gress of the oth June 1816” — (according to 
Kliber’s second edition, Erlangen 1818) § 1, and 

the German act of Confederation § 13, 
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selves, by accustoming them to the use of arms, 
without, on that account withdrawing the flower of 
their men, by continual military duty, from pro 
ductive industy, on which the welfare of the state 
depends; the finances would no longer have occa- 
sion, to squander away their best and readiest reve- 
nues, upon the maintenance of standing armies; 
the people wonld experience considerable alleviation, 
and many taxes, at variance with the higher pur- 
poses of state-oeconomy, would fall away. Then, 
but not before, the earth would be duly employed 
in every species of production, be it in’ mining, 
agriculture, or the growth and care of its forests, 
and those dispositions for the promotion of internal 
and external communication, would be quickly and 
energetically made, of which, in many parts of Eu- 
rope, the outlines only exist, and which are no 
where arrived at perfection, except perhaps in Eng- 
land. By these resources, which are the means of 
shortening distances, and bringing man and man 
nearer together, the surplus produce of one terri- 
tory could be conveniently transported for the bene- 
fit of the other; and it would be impossible for the 
future, for one member of the whole body, then more 
intimately connected, to be languishing in want 
whilst another state from false motives of fear, or en- 
vious specviation shuts up its frontiers, in order to 


withhold the expected supplies of aid, in the critical 
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moment of distress. On the solid foundation of 
such an improved use being made of the soil, a new 
manufacturing system would arise of itself, which 
not occupied in producing large masses of goods for 
distant quarters of the world, would direct its atten- 
tion principally to the supply of internal necessi- 
ties; we should be decked out less with the luxuries. 
of both the Indies, but the improved majority ofihe 
people, would be more substantially fed and better 
clothed, and those enjoyments, of which Europe 
possesses such superfluity, would be more generally 
accessible to it, A far more extensive degree of 
prosperity would every wheretake place, unalloyed 
by an overbearing load: of wealth, and a nobler sense 
of attachment to the paternal soil, rendered more 
consolatary to inhabit, would be felt by all ranks. 
On the states becoming more friendly inclined to 
each other, the mass of population, would volunta- 
rily distribute itself more equally over the face of 
Europe; for oppression alone, and a partial surplus 
of inhabitants in some parts, together with prohibi- 
tory laws, local constraints, and the want of inter- 
nal communications, buton no account an 
absolute superfluity of population in 
the whole of Europe, has caused the late emi- 
grations to transatlantic territories. The centre of 
Europe is at present the best employed, and most 
numerously peopled; strong colonies of agricultusel 































‘tutions, thé arts and science of the latter? And do 
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and manufacturing hands could still find room and 
useful occupation, on her Western extremity, and 
in extensive tracts towards her Eastern and Southern 
frontiers; and it is entirely the fault of the Europe- 


an nations in common, in losing their chiidren, 


by emigration to foreign climes, and wasting their 


blood and most vigorous strength, in subjugating 
the Mahratta statesto a commercial company, keep- 
ing the king of Candy in obedience, or in ruling 
the straits of Magellan and Mallacca, whilst they 
are not even masters on their own territory. For 
does not the kingdom of the Osmans, from the 
limits of Hungary and Transylvania to the shores 
of Asia Minor, form a part of European soil? Have 
not its cities and villages, its monuments of 
ancient art and science,. been built and. found- 
ed by the most chosen of the European nations, 
aud only become the prey of an Asiatic barbarian 
people’, through the cuntentions of the Christian 
world? And do not the descendants of the Helenists, 
groaning under the tyranny of the above conquer- 
ors, in vain sigh for liberation? And have the 
above people, now in possession for near four hun- 
dred years, of such an extensive territory under the 
most lovely climate, endeavored to approach or assi- 
mulate themselves to the European, to introduce 


amongst them, the free sentiments, the noble insti- 
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they not even remain to the present day, in blind 
Oriental supineness, unsociable, and not allied by 
any ties of blood, directly opposed to European cul. 
ture, formidable by their very indolence,> which 
freely admits the entrance of the most hortible of 
evils, under which mankind, incapable of defence, 
sinks, and which can only be kept at a distance, 
but not subdued? , 
This alone wonld be a sufficient justification 
for the Christian European nations, putting an end 
to this Turkish nuisance; for the welfare of states 
‘and the lives of their citizens, ought not to be ex. 
posed, without protection and defence, tothose calas 
mities, which nature in her chactic eruptions, may 
overhwelm them with; for the destination of man 
on earth; just consists in rendering hature subject 
to-him, and in improving and perfecting it, accor- 
ding to the dictates of reason. For this very cause, 
no lasting peace, but only an armistice, is imagi- 
nable with a people who do not acknowledge the 
above destiny of man, but passing their existence, 
under a despotic government ina state of anarchy 
and lawlessness, are subject, to the arbitrariness of 
their ruler, and toa blind fatality, founded.on a 
system of predestinate superstition, which proves an 
insurmountable barrier to every active advance of 
rational improvement, Europe ‘can never lay down 


(20) 
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her arms, as long as her South-eastern territories 
are in possession of a people, incapable of raising 
themselves to the idea of a legally political union, 
and who are liable to watch only the moment of 
tranquillity, for invading the heart of our quarter 
of the globe, with the same desperate fury, which 
hurried them across the Hellespont. 

_If, as has been asseried, and which many pre- 
paratory events seem to confirm, Catharine of Rus- 
sia, entertained the daring scheme, of extending her 
kingdom from the Black sea to.the Archipelagus, 
and raising Constantinople once more to the seat of 
a Christian empire, this plan might not appear suf- 
ficiently ripe for the age she lived in, and might 
seem impracticable, from the then existing unsteady 
and jealous politics of the European powers, who 
would hardiy have permitted such an aggrandize- 
ment; but it was nevertheless a grand idea, and 
beneficial to the general welfare of Europe, and it 
may yet one day be carried into execution, the more 
the common interests of this whole portion of the 
globe, become the subject of consideration. But to 
her belongs the glory, of having begun this great 
work, and of having formed settlements on the 
Northern coast of the Black sea, the ancient seat 
of Grecian refinement, of which Odessa. at least, 
has already risen to a high state of prosperity, and 


has been admitted as a reciprocal operative member 
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im the system of European commerce *). But this 
plan cannot be fully developed, or completed in 
itself, before the Dardanelles, under European pro- 
tection and dominion, become accessible: to all na- 
tions. For this purpose, in concert with the whole 


of Europe, Russia could lend a helping hand frora 


-the Dniester and Austria from the Danube, and 


the reconquest of the present Turkish ‘provinces, 
‘with the cooperation in the North, of the Servians 
attached to freedom, and the New-Grecian races ia 
the South, would not probably be so difficultatask, 
as the expulsion of the Moors formerly from Spain. 
If then, as lays in the nature of the idea, having 
formerly existed in reality, a Christian empire were 
founded in Constantinople, in the;centre of the 
Adriatic gulph, and the Black sea; and from the 





*) In the year 1794 there was not a living soul 
*nor a hut on the spot where Odessa nowstands, 
At present (1818) this city has already ‘1900 
*stone houses and above 40,00e inhabitants, 
Above Soo ships leave her harbour annually, 
and there is somuch corn exported from thence, 
that this neighbourhod, will shortly become, 
what is was in*-the Grecian and Roman 2ras, 
”a granary for. supplying the countries in the 
_»Mediterrranean”, — Political Journal for 18:8. 


ist Vol, P. 199s 
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South point of Morea upwards, as far 4g where thé 
Sawe empties itself into the Danube, and along thé 
banks of this river, until it losesitself inthe Euxine, 
a point of "appui” were found, capable; of supporting 
and organizing every further plan, towards reestat 
blishing Europe's pristine glory, and consolidating 
her communication with Asia and Africa. 

The retinion of the islandg of the Atchipelagué 
with the newly forthed empire; would necessarily 
follow of itself; and, as in ancient timés, colonies 
would flourish on the Southéra shorés of the seas 
bounding Europe, 6h the Pontus, i Asia Minot; 
and in Northern Africa; which at present is subser- 
vient to thé Turks; Fof Europe ig never sécuré from 
the attacks of barbdtians; and fresh popular inuns 
dations, until she again becomé mistress Of hér 
entire natural territory, aud her opposite shores, 
be reinstated in civilization, European manners, 
and a friendly commercial intercourse, Caéarea 
and Carthage, Cyrehe and Alé#ah@ria, must arise 
again ; under the Atgis of Batbpe, Miletus, Ephe- 
sus aed Smyrna, must become enlightened and free; 
and from Propontis to the promontory of Rhetium, 
a chain of industrious cities must be formed , such 
as the ancient world boasted of principally in Prusa, 
and Nicomedia, Chalcedon; Sitope and Trapezus. 

Such is the truié colonial system of Europe, to 
accomplish, and establish which} we trust toligiderable 
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armies will be made use of, for thé last time! — 
Here is employment for a century; here prospects 
open of a cheering state of prosperity; and a ready 
commercial intercourse, which contributes to the 
happiness of both people and countries; and the 
productions of Eastern India, would once more flow 
through the Arabian gulph, into Alexandria, again 
the, seat of animation. The Grasades; under other 
pretences ‘hut with a just intpulse; and the later 
Turkish wars; had precisely these objects in view. 
The discovery of America, has thrown Europe out of 
her natural courses it will requite time for her to 
resume the forsaken track, lighted by the torch of 
history; and conspicuously pointed out; by the subli. 
Mest monuments of art. 


We hope that intelligent readers; well versed in 
history; not unacquainted with the revolution of 
events, and who are enabled to-view faturity from 
the: past, will not reject the above picture of a 
future state of Europe; as the offspring of a ro- 
mantic; and: extravagant imapination; but will 
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rather recognize therein, outlines, which the spirit 
of the times is unceasingly striving to model into 
lasting forms and to realize which, necessity irresist- 
ibly inclines, but must be cordially supported in 
the task, by a ready willingness. In the mean time, 
we do not pretend to deny, that a period of time, 
of indefinite length, lays between the present and 
the above future era, which can on no account be 
sprung over, but must be waded through; 
and that this interval, on the brink of which, the 
present generation seems to stand, will not be the 
most cheering. On this, we return to the actual 
road of observation, and shall endeavour to develope 
and illustrate’, in their. prabable connexion, the 
nearest consequences of the grand event of thecom- 
plete emancipation of America. 

We shall confine ourselves in the first place to 
that occurrence, which must above all, undoubtedly 
take place, and in its endless ramifications, must | 
penetrate and change the whole texture of the poli- 
tical relation and social intercourse of the civili- 
zed world, — we mean the failure of those supplies 
of the precious metals hitherto enjoyed by Europe. 
From what has been said befor¢, this may be consi- 
dered as unavoidable, on tribute no longer flowing 
into the treasuries of Enropean sovereigns, or of 
those Grandees holding possessions in America, and 


on payment ceasing for those European articles, 
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which America onte het own misstress,. wall pro- 
duce herself; that a continuadly encrea- 
sing scarcity of ready money in Europe, 
must be the consequences of these eveitis, cannot 
but be evident. But other causes will unite with 
the above, in rendering the precious metals more 
rare, which will also multiply the general distress, 
and enhance the difficulty of keeping the existing 
means of currency in circulation. We allude to 
the stagnation of so many branches of industry, hi- 
therto in activity for the West. Indies and America, 
which had been employed either directly in the pros 
duction of the necessaries and articles of luxury, 


requisite for the wants of the above countries, or 


indirectly, in keeping up the extensive European 
navigation, which must decline yearly, in. propor: 
tion as that of America will encrease; and circuti- 
stances like these, will also encourage the propen- 
sity of amassing or treasuring the precious metals. 
For every stagnation in productive industry or 


commercial influence, necessarily renders the cir- 





culation of money from hand to hand more inert; 
the duller it is, consequently the greater difficul- 
ties there arise for those who are in want, in obtai- 
ning money, the more every individual, partly from 
the necessity of not becoming embarrassed, and 
partly from excessive caution, will feel inclined, 


to depositin his own keeping, a larger quantits 
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of his ready cash, than he otherwise would do, 
if he had the prospect of turning his capital 
quickly over, by employing it in some lucrative 
undertakiug, at a period of an animated commer- 
cial traffic. For this reason, thinly peopled coun- 
tries, having but little internal trade, stand in need 
of more cash in proportion, than those, wherein the 
circulation is brisk, and is renewed several times 
annually; it is therefore why, a greater accumula- 
tion of precious metals out of circulation, is to be 
met with in averaged poor states, such as Poland 
and different Russian provinces; than in those, 
where industry and trade vibrate with animated mo: 
tion. But the joint operation of all these circum. 
stances, appears to forebode a total revolution in 
the pecuniary system of all Europe; We shall in 
the first place view it, as far as it relates to the 
finances and the public debts 6f the several states. 
Here we offer the remark, that, almost every 
country without exception, is at present in a state 
of embarrassment, less occasioned by the difficulty 
of providing for-its actual wants, than by that, of 
repaying capitals long since squandered away, which 
have been anticipated from the public income. This 
‘circumstance is principally derived from the pro- 
pensity for aggrandizement, (so often mentioned) 
congenial to states, and-the inclitation inherent -in 


them, as incindividuals, of exceeding the-bounds of 
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their natural: income, The usual revenue of the 
states, consisting of the permanent taxes paid by 
the people, was impossible to satisfy this propen- 
sity, and the wars which were the fruit of Me seh o3 
ther were extraordinary imposts, which were laid 
on the subjects in the customary manner, adequate 
to accomplish the purposes of, despotism and ambi- 


tion. The trial was then made, to turn the contri. 


bution to the real or imaginary necessities of the 


state, which could no longer be supported by the 
ordinary means of revenue, into a lucrative specula- 
tion, by loans on advantageous conditions, whereby 
the governments got into theiy power, for a longer 
or shorter space of time, those disposeable capitals 
which were possessed at home, or were to be procu- 
red from abroad. In doing this, they were rolling 
the burthens of the time present, upon posterity, 
without coxisidering, how the latter would be able 
to find the means of bearing the weight of its own 
engagements, besides that of past generations, and 
of providing repayment for capitals, long since spent 
and dissipated on useless undertakings. It is so evi- 
dent, that such a system in the administration ofa 
state, as well as in the domestic oeconomy of 
every ptivate individual, must lead to ruin; if 
carried on longer, than there are means of bearing 
the encreasing burthen, that it would he inconceiv. 


able, why this view of the case did not. lead to 


(21) 
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more moderation, if the experience of all ages did 
not sufficiently teach us, that the pressure and the 
passions of the present moment, almost invariably 
overcome every consideration for the future. But 
still the mischief might have had bounds prescribed 
it, and a hope of bringing back things to their for- 
mer state, might have been indulged, had not the 
general confusion reached its highest pitch, by the 
anfortunate idea of raising to a financial jresource, 
a pure mercantile expedient: the issuing of a draft 
on funds, actually existing and in deposit, instead 
of repeatedly paying the same out; whereby assign- 
ments on monies, no where extant, were issued, 
and representatives, of no intrensic value were clo- 
thed with the public authority of legal tenders for 
payment *) For as long as the affairs of a state are 
conducted by means of hard cash, the possibility of 
encreasing its expences, is limited to the possibility 
of being supplied with this money, which is never 
to be obtained without an equivalent of the same 


value, consequently depends wholly on the product- 





*) The author has published his ideas on the cre- 
dit of a country and on paper currency, in a 
work, intitled; ’’?On the nature of money and 


"the pecuniary currency in a state’: Copenha- 


gen 1818. 
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ive resources of the country; but the system of paper- 
money, requives in its commencement no such ccn- 
siderations, and an ample space of time elapses, 
*ere the evil becomes so sensible, as to be limited 
by its own excess, To what lengths this mischief 
can be carried, and how long it can be forcibly 
maintained, by the power of the government, 
amougst others, the history of the French assignats, 
,and the fate of the. paper-money issued to redeem 
them, sufficiently shew. Nevertheless, the most 
states are under the constant influence of this sys- 
tem, and by the emission of a paper-money, pro- 
mising future payment of the sum it represents, 
have, besides their load of debt bearing interest, 
burthened themselves with a new one of another 
species. Such is not liable to interest it is true, but 
in its consequences, by the fluctuating value, and 
final depreciation, which seem to be the inevitable 
fate of the best paper-currency, it injuresand preys 
upon the internal welfare of the state, and on pri- 
vate pecuniary exchanges, more sensibly, than pub- 
lic loans contracted in the usual manner are ever 
capable of doing, 

The picture of the publie debt of Hurope must 
create astonishment, and it is a most inaus- 
picious phenomenon, that five sevenths of the 
public income of the British empire are emt 
ployed in paying the interest on anticipations, 


which have been madg on future resourc 
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debt in its extreme analysis, is nothing more, than 
the pre-appropriation of funds not yet existing; or 
in other words, that instead of discharging the neces- 
sities of the present, these five sevenths are used in 
meeting the engagements of times long past. 
Through this state of things, it has, by degreescome 
to this point, that by far the greater part of the 
contributors, must extort the amount of their taxes 
from the soil, or from other branches of industry, 
in order only to pay them to an (at least in this 
respect) idle consumer, in the form of a govern- 
ment annuity, who, had such an institution never 
‘existed, instead of lending his capital.to the state, 
in whose hands it has remained unproductive, or is 
usually squandered away, would have employed it 
insome useful undertaking, from which he might 
have derived his subsistence; whereas he is now 
involuntarily obliged to remain in the class of mere 
consumers, being unable to withdraw his capital at 
pleasure. It is of no use objecting to this, that 
every holder of government paper or stock, is at 
liberty to turn it into disposeable capital, by sale at the 
stock- market, at the existing price, ike any other 
exchangeable article. Upon the whole. this alters 
nothing in the proportion, in which, the class of those 
deriving an idle and unproductive income from the 
interest of the public funds, stands to the industrious 


and productive orders of the state; sucha transfer 
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of stock only changing the former annuitant into 
an active member of society, and associating the 
purchaser, who had formerly laboured to the advan- 
tage of the state, with the class of annuitants. But 
supposing the purchase of stock were made for 
account of a sinking fund, destined for the gradual 
liquidation of the public debt; ‘the repayment of a 
capital, taken by these means out of advantageous 
‘circulation, would only virtually be restored to 
it, on no similar amount, on the other hand, being 
withdrawn from it, at the same time, by the con- 
tracting of new debts. But as iong as thisis usually 
the case, which daily experience teaches us, the pro- 
portion of the above classes remains unchanged, or 
alters even for the worse. — By these means, it is 
true, the rich and monied classes of the people, 
become bound by the closest ties to thestate, and to 
its continuance under its existing forms; but the 
links of the chain may be twisted so tort, that a 
single crack will be sufficient violently to burst the 
whole. For in a state where the greatest part of 
the revenue is absorbed by the public debt, the in- 
come ofthe country will not suffer a diminution 
by any event whatsoever, be it some general cala- 
mity, a partial. decrease of the taxes, ora voluntary 
retrenchment in the expences. The existing mecha- 
nism of states being already limited, by the swelling 


encrease of the public debt, to the very verge of the 
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expences, necessary for its support, can afford to 
sacrifice nothing considerable; and the interest of 
the public debt must be paid, otherwise not alone 
every idea of credit will vanish, bnt that portion of 
the nation possessed of the greatest intelligence, 
and of most influence, who derives its income from 
this debt, will lose its weight, and the present order 
ofthings, with the social union of the different classes 
of people composing astate, are liable to be subverted 
from their very foundations. The decided prepon- 
derance in trade, and the command of those masses 
ef gold and silver, hitherto at the power of Europe, 
have alone enabled Great, Britain punctually to ful- 
fill her engagements, whilst France has sunk sever- 
al times beneath the load of her’s, and not alone 
to find the annual resources for a public deht of 
near goo millions of pounds sterling, but by the infi- 
nite credit of her government, to retain the means 
of almost yearly encreasing this debt. With thede- 
cay of her influence in commerce, and the decrease 
of the circulation of bullion in Europe, the possibi- 
lity of her performing such enormous engagements 
must naturally cease, and the edifice of her national 
greatness towering at present to the skies, must be 
precipitated upon its sinking foundations, The sus- 
pension of the Bank of England, from paying its 
notes in specie, continued so long, and the almost 


fearful circumspection, with which the exactions of 






























a future resumption of this measure, have been aes 
Gompagnied, may serve as warning prognostics. 
But should even this promised payment in specie, 
actually take place *),:the bank of England alone, 
and the paper it has in circulation, are covered by 
this measure, as long as it may he adhered to; its 
adoption has no influence in itself, upon the possi- 
bility of liquidating the national debt in the long. 
tun, which is indeed paid, by order of government, 
by the bank, but not from its means: for the soli- 
dity of this debt depends entirely on the amount of 
the revenue and the resources of the govcrnment, 
who again rely on the capacity of the people in bear- 
ing the present burthens undiminished, for the 
future, but these again repose upon the unimpaired 
receipts of the country, that is to say, on the conti- 
nued command of the commerce of the world. But 
as the foregoing discussion of this subject, offers rea- 
sons, completely at variance, with the undiminish. 
ed duration of such a commercial preponderance, a 
total overthrow of the present system of finance is 


not alone to be apprehended in Great Britain, but 





*") Since the publication of the first edition of this 
work, this has been carried:into effect, at the 
period, and under the restrictions, stipulated by 
parliament, 
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yn as far as she constitutes the pulse of the whole 
pecuniary life of Europe, in the continental states 
also; and it remains for us to enquire, what turn 
things are likely to take, political oeconomy resting 
entirely at present, on the existing relative value of 
money. — 

When the precious metals as merchandize, 
become scarcer in a limited sphere of circulation; 
they will also as coin assume a higher price; the 
eagerness for their possession and use, will render 
their owners more disinclined to part with them, 
and will determine him, who stands in need of them, 
to give, above their usual exchangeable value , an 
equivalent adequate to the difficulty of obtaining 
them; in other words, the same quantity of metal 
of a certain fineness, or a.coin of equal weight and 
standard, will under the above circumstances, pay 
for a larger quahtity of merchandize, than could 
have been bought for it, before the precious metals 
became more rare. We shall in this respect once 
more approach the times, when the same measure 
of corn, which is now paid with two ounces of sil- 
ver, cost before the discovery of America, half an 
ounce only. But the further we advance towards 
this approximation, the less it will be possible,. for 
the state to demand or obtain the same quantity of 
‘precious metal in taxes, which it was enabled to 


levy, prior to this catastrophe, For that subject for 
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example, who was taxed at 2 ounces of silver, when this 
sum was equal to one measure ofcorn, cannot, with- 
out being taxed higher, that is, unjustihably curtail- 
ed in his income, pay more than half an ounce of 
silver or the fourth part cf the former amount of 
his taxes, in the same coin, if this half ounce of 
Silver, is really capable of supplying ‘the state with 
the intended value ofone measure of corn. Ifhe is 
obliged nothwithstanding, to pay higher taxes, for 
example ohe ounce of silver, he only pays, itis true, 
nominally the half, but virtually the double of his 
former assessment. But as it will be impossible to 
inforce this, for any duration of time, it may be 
taken for granted, that the ntimerical quantity 
of the income of the government will decrease, as 
the value of the precious mietals rise in proportion, 
to those articles, from the exchange of which, the 
subject must pay his taxes. If therefore a state had 
retained, with the exception of the decrease of the 
precious metals, every other source of emolument 
and prosperity, instead of a former income of 40 
millions of dollars, it would only be able to calcu- 
Jate upon one of 10 millions for the future, in the 
same coin. But on this it follows immediately, that 
the state calculating its expences upon the saine 
scale, cannot likewise pay its creditor, more than a 
fourth part of the nominal amount in the same coin; 
| (22) 
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as interest; and that as soon as things in general 
have found their level, he ought to’ be perfectly sa. 
tisfied with this reduction, for in reality he will be 
able to provide for the same wants, procure the same 
enjoyments, and pay for the same services and labor 
with his nominally reduced income, as he could 
have done before. In this manner then, justice 
would in fact be duly administered, but the govern. 
ment, which reduced a capital, or its contracted 
engagements in the proportion of 4 to 1, had osten- 
sibly made a bankruptcy, which; considering the 
intermediate state, that must be past through, be- 
fore a rule genexally just, could bé conveniently ac- 
commodated to all particular cases’and exigerices, 
would be attended most undoubtedly with indivi- 
dual inconformities and disadvantages, but which 
must; sooner or later be considered nevertheless ag 
inevitable. It ought to be the first consideration of 
a state, covivinced of the necessity of this n omi- 
nal bankruptcy, to organize it so, as to be as harm- 
less as possible. 

To effect this, only two expedients appear to 
present themselves; namely, that of keeping up the 
nominal amount ofall engagements made in money. 
which could then be discliarged by a currency de- 
preciated according to circiimstances, and agreable 
to the example we have chosen above, by coin. con- 


taining but one quarter of the gold or silver, the 
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ancient ones of the same name did: or that, of ré. 
ducing the nominal amount of all stipulated pay- 
ments, according to the augmented value, which 
money may have assumed in regard to merchandize 
and the price of labour, — by which a demand of 
100 dollars, could legally be liquidated by 25 dollars 
in the ancient undebased coin *). 

The principles of these two systems are so syno- 
hymous, that it is perfectly indifferent, which of 
them the government might think proper to follow; 
but above all things it ought to be carefully avoid- 
ed, not to allow sucha measure to anticipate the pro- 
per period, or to be put into force as an arbitrary 
initiative, founded on the self-interest of the govern- 


ment. The precise time onght to be so chosen the- 
Ate St 


*) In states, which had to free themselves from a 
depreciated paper currency, and to regulate sti- 
pulated engagements, made at different périods, 
besides similar measures having been adopted, a 
reduction of the paper money was also rnade 
upon the principle of times by virtue of which, 
the same nominal debt according ito the value, 
which it bore in hard silver, at the time it was 
contracted, can be liquidated by very different 
sums, in the new standard money, It isevident 
that'a double réduciion cecurs in’ casés of this 
nature, 






























































yefore, thatit would not be necessary to announce 
a change, but only to sanction that which 
had already taken place, and simply to publish 
if the rise in value ofthe precious metals, now become 
scarcer, which had long before been felt in the gene- 

1. ral operations of commerce, and in the intercours¢ 
of daily exchange, and agreable to .it, to regulate 

with moderation and equity, the relation of the dif- 

ferent classes of society, interwoyen with each other 

by pecuniary transactions. Of the two alternatives 

aM which have been proposed, the former appears more 
(4 suited to the nature of the case and the convenience 
of civil life, than the latter, For as necessity and 
custom have introduced since time immemorial, 
af | the exchange of merchandize according to certain 
quantities and measures, which being grown toge- 
ther, as it were, with the roots of civilized institu- 
tions, must be looked upon as lasting and perma- 
nent; it is nothing more than just, that the metals, 
as precious wares given in exchange for it, should 
be‘coined upon such a scale, as according to their 
intrinsic value, might easiest offer an equivalent 
to the above weights and measures. The people 
would be less perplexed and embarrassed in their 
calculations, if their dealings carried on in ducats, 
crowns and groats or marks, skillings and pfennings, 
were continued for the future agreable to this scale 


in a lighter money, than if, for the sake. of the 
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ancient heavy coin, whichcould perhaps pay for three 
or four times the usual quantity of merchandize, 
they should be obliged to calculate according to per- 
fectly strange fractions, in unfamiliar quantities and 
their respective subdivisions. To thismay be added; 
that in the present state of. society — where the 
immediate exchange of material necessities, is -com- 
pletely supplanted by the intervention of money; 
and labour, contrary to the usage of. former times, 
is requited by the same means, leaving the receiver 
the choice of all the productions of nature or art, 


either for necessity or enjoyment, and rendering 


him consequently far more independent of his em- 


ployer, than any other consideration for his habour 
could do — it is of the greatest importance, parti- 
cularly for the bulk of the labouring classes, that 
woo sensible a scarcity of coin do not take place, 
which, with a weighty standard, and the pre- 
cious metals being high in price, must necessarily 
happen; whereby the daily and weekly circulation 
would be impeded, and it would be impossible to 
obtain with facility, those quantities of the necessi- 
_ties or comforts of life, which are required for daily 
consumption, — Itis only since money has circu- 
lated in such abundance, as to afford the means of 
universal exchange, and'of satisfying every species 
of service, in its smallest ramifications, that the 


division of labour has so wonderfully progressed 
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through which alone, the present prosperity of ma- 
nufactories and fabrics, and the perfection of their 
productions, could have been attained; every stop- 
page in this main spring, wotild cause a retrograde 
movement in the animated ‘tramsactions of civil $06- 
ciety, or even bring them to a total ftagnation. 
Thesimularity of the intimate connexion, which 
exists between all the European states, will exempt 
none of them from a bankruptcy, of the nature we 
have above described, as soon as the necessity 
shall appear of such taking place in 
that central point of European traffic, 
where the greatest load of debt exists, be it in go- 
vernment paper or a representativecurrency, which 
can alone be liquidated by the precious metals; and 
the most powerful remedy against the inconvenien- 
ces attendant upon such a measure, and the hope 
of all inequalities being levelled in the shortest man- 
ner to reciprocal satisfaction, are to be found in 
this very universality of the case. For if it were 
possible to suppose, that in a considerable state 
of ereat influence, the valueof merchandize, to that 
of gold and silver, could remain at the same stand- 
ard, when im all other countries on account of the 
want of bullion, it had already fallen the half or 
more, it must then be allowed, that as long as this 
continued, the intercourse with the former country 


would be broken off. For as all trade grounds 
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itsesf on the principle, that the seller can again pifr: 
chase his productions and wares, at the same pricé 
he disposed of them for, which is nothing further, 
than.repaying the iabour of the producerand manu- 
facturer, and moreover be able to gain what may he 
neeessary for his-own support, during the interval 
of the exchange, the state, in which the ancient 
relative value still existed, must necessarily keep its 
export articles too high in price, and the other coun- 
tries, where the quantity of precious metal deman- 
ded, would pay for double the labour, would uot 
have it in their power to pay the price required by 
the former. But the impessibility of things remain- 
ing in this condition for a continuance, appears 
evident; for the precious metals would soon wander 
from those states, where they were equivalent tothe 
smallest quantity of labor and produce, into those, 
where they could pay for more; and this exporta- 
tion — in spite of all imaginable obstacles — would 
continue to flow, until the quantity of bullion be- 
came equally distributed over all those territories, 
united by, or accessible to a reciprocal commerce, 
and the relative value of produceand merchandize, 
had once more found its level. | 

If it would not appear too bold to cherish the 
hope, that in the same laudable manner, in which 
the several governments have commenced to recon 
cile the external, relations ef their different states, 
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by friendly agreements, they would equally be in- 
clined to submit the internal affairs of their coun- 
tries, in as far as regarded the important interests 


of the whole, to a general discusion, it might rea- 


5 
sonably be expected, that the regulation of the rela- 
tive value of money, would become a topic of deli- 
beration, as the continually encreasing distraction 
of the finances of all, would stimulate each indivi- 
dually to bring this subject upon the catpet. A mea- 
‘<o8ure of this nature is the only ‘one capable of giv- 
“sing birth to, a uniformity of the pecuniary standard 
throughout Europe, so suitable to the occasions of 
the age; which amongst all institutions, would un- 
questionably be the most important, that a truly 
paternal care could employ, for the alleviation of 
commerce, and the prevention of manifold obstacles 
and frauds, and which would of itself as it were, 
callto light a uniform. scale, of alllocal weights 
and measures. 

But however important this solicitude may be, 
and however applicable it may appear to measures, 
excellent for the community at large, on a fecipro- 
cal understanding having taken plate, the more 
each government individually, must prevent, by 
every exertion of state - policy, and the most disin- 
terested sacrifice of self-interest, a real baukruptcy 
taking place, incalculable in its injurious cunsequen- 


ces, instead of that nominal one, whichaccording to 
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eur humble calculation, may be considered.as the 


aninimum of an inevitable evil, It is evident from 


this antithesis, that under a real bankruptcy, we 


mean’ that state of things, in which the government 
finds itself no longer able, to fulfil the true value 
of its engagements, by paying so much in money, 
as would purchase the same quantity of produce or 


wares, which could have been bought, by the legal 


‘sums due. te the state-creditor, before the rise in 


value of the precious metals took place, and where- 
by, the income of those, whose existence depends 
on services rendered and capitals advanced the state, 
must consequently be curtailed. Symtoms precede 
this state-bankruptcy, which, as warning presages 
merit every attention, appearing to announce a par- 
tial bankruptcy, in the several relations .of the .re- 
spective classes, of civil society. A token of ..this 
kind is, that nothwithstanding the emigrations of 


labourers, forthe last eight or ten years, and al- 


“though no local fall but even a rise in the price of 


provisions has taken place, the weavers wages, accord- 
ing to the latest and best authorities, have fallenin 
the manufacturing towns of England, in the short 
space of two years, and in many cases within nine 
months, to the half of what they amounted to, where 
the highest, and have been reduced a quarter where 
the lowest payment was given; the price of other 


(23) 
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species of labour has also sunk in like proportion *}, 
The manufacturing districts of other states, where 
the workman with wife and children and a bheeding 
heart, is obliged for want of the means of daily sub- 
sistence to forsake his home and country, present a 
no less gloomy prospect. Let this actual state ofthings, | 
which we have discussed more at large in the VIth 
chapter, arise either from a too extensive produc- 
tion, disproportioned to the possible means ‘of sale 
for the articles produced, whereby their price bes 
comes depressed, and the master manufacturer obli- 
ged to secure his diminished profit, by lowering the 
price of labour, or from an excess of competition in 
the number of hands seeking employment in this 
branch of industry, (which would imply a want of 
other channels for the employment of activity) 
whereby the master iy’ enabled to reduce the price 
of wages to the lowest limits, or from both these 
causes uniting to produce the melancholy result; 
that nation nevertheless, considered in the light of 
a social body, is already to be looked upon as insol- 
vent, who can no longer satisfy the claims of ,its 


eS —— 





*) The Bérsen Halle newspaper No, 2190 for 1819 
eontains a specification of wages in Manchester, 
horrowed from. the Times, which fully. warrants 
the above result, 
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different members on the publicincome, the amount 
of the general gain being no longer adequate te 
the support of the community. — It will not do to 
object, that this common revenue is teo unequally, 
divided, and that the phenomenon in question, is 
to be attributed to such unequal distribution; for in 
whatever hands the income may be, it is, inregard 
to its circulative powers, completely ihe sgme, as it 
again streams out from every hand in exchange fox 
necessities and luxuries of all descriptions, and for 
this reason may be considered, in its totality, as a 
river in constant motion; that is to say, provided it 
be not hoarded up, and thereby cause a sensible stag- 
nation, which appearance of a universal want of 
credit, would be the approaching symptom of a 
complete dissolution. The present impossibility of 
keeping the wages of the labouring classes in equi- 
librium, with the requisites for a tolerable existence, 
may rather be attributed most safely toa diminu- 
tion of the nationalincome, decreased at 
least relatively, to a population which hue 
perhaps augmented beyond the usual progression, 
This explanation of the case, is completely confirma. 
ed by what we said above, respecting the conse. 
quenees, which the independence of America wil, 
have for the European manufacturing. and com- 
mercial system; for every progress that is made 
beyond the ocean, in producing and fabri. 


cating those articles necessary for the wants of 
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conforts of life, and which hitherto had been sup- 
plied from hence, causes-one branch of Européan 
: industry to decay, and one of the numerous springs 
to dry up, from which the public income flows to- 
gether.’ The effects of this, must necessarily fall 
back upon the labouring classes, as long as atleast, 
the main stock, of general industry does not send 
forth a new shoot in'the place of the one that is 
withered, and fresh sources be not opened to the 
public revenue. But the more extensive, the navi- 
gation, the manufacturing industry and commers 
cial traffic is, which Europe must shortly lose *); 
4 the more difficult willit be, for even the most indus- 
a trious people, to make amends for such loss, and 
f the longer the intervening period will be, before 
{ the new springs of national wealth, which mustthen 
be dug for deeper, will flow sufficiently abundant. 
But as long as the national income is really dimt- 
nished, and in a constant state Of decline, the de- 
crease of the real revenue of the govern~ 
ment, which is nothing more than an aliquot part 
of the national receipts, cannot fail to follow, but 
will rather retrogade in proportion to the diminu. 
tion of the former. For we may most assuredly 


maintain without fear of contradiction, that in al} 


*) Look back at the VIIIth chapter, 
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the considerable states and communities of Europe,: 


that proportion uf the united income, which is le- 


vied in taxes for the necessities of the state *),. has 


already experienced a tension so unnatural, that it 


would be dangerous, if net impossible to strain it. 


higher, in order to produce a larger quotient. But 


this quotient far from being able to be encreased, is 


much rather liable to be considerably diminished, 


pravided the greater competition in the markets of 


Europe, continues to depress the price of corn **) 





*) To the direct taxes and imposts paid to thestate 


«*) 


are also to be added, the immense’ sums which 
are levied in all European states, for town and 
parish-dues, poor’s-rates, support of hospitals and 
also what the equipment of the militia, burgh- 
er-guards, and other. personal taxes cost the 
individual. To reduce the whole of these 
contributions, will constitute one of the 
most important cares of the several governments, 


if the principal intent of every state-union, the 


welfare of the subject, is not to be sacrificed to- 


the exaction of these taxes, 

Author, 
In the Edingburg review for January 1820, the 
editors not alone express their opinion, that the 
value of gold will rise, and that the prices of 
all other articles must still fall lewer, asa 
consequence thereof, but that it will encrease 


the difficulty, of paying the nominal amount o¢ 
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and the geneyal distress frustrates the axecution of 
legal measures, for keeping it up, as in England, 
at an unnatural high rate. The only possibility of 
augmenting this aliquot part on the one side in ors 
der to cover the inevitable deficiency on the other, 
is to encrease the number ofcontributors, by bring. 
ing those without employment, into a state of acti- 
vity, thereby rendering them productive members of 
the community, and gradually drawing them within 
the verge of taxation; on which subject, we have 
thrown out some hintsin the Xth chapter. But as 
experiments of this nature, do not proceed with ra- 
pidity, and cannot, at least in those states. which 
hitherto derived their principal income from the 
European manufacturing and commercial systems, 
likeep pace, with its decrease} such countries are 
likely unavoidably to witness for a period of time, 
a considerable reduction in their revenue, which 
deficit will continue to grow more alarming. But 
upon the public receipts being diminished, and go- 
yernment possessing no resources to supply the defi. 
ciency, the necessity of a decrease in expend- 
jture, follows of itself, and the question is only, 


anneal 


the present heavy permanent taxes jin Great 


Britain. 
Translator. 
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how such can.be brought about, and on whom it 
is to fall, 

In all European countries, the public expendi- 
ture is divided into two very distinct classes, the one 
of which is dedicated to the maintenance ef the state 
machine, in its present organization, the other to 
the fulfilment of those engagements, ‘which the 
state has contracted for its preservation, or.other 
purposes, in past times, and left to posterity as a 
sacred debt, inseparable from the possessions trans 
mitted them. Which of these two branches we exa- 
mine, in order to discover the possibility oflessening 
the expenditure, and thereby preventing acomplete 
rupture, or a public declaration of thestate, acknow. 
ledging its inability to fulfill its engagements, and 
the necessity of arbitrarily reducing, ifnot, of wholly 
annulling them, we meet every where with the 
most insurmountable difficulties. If the present 
organization of political oeconomy is to continue, 
it becomes very difficult in the most states, to deter- 
mine, where the restrenchment, which necessity 
imperiously demands, is to come from. The expen- 
ces of the establishments, on which this oeconomy 
reposes, appear every Where already, to have been 
xeduced to their very extreme limits. The pay of 
the standing armies, the maintenance of the na- 
vies, the salaries of but too numerous officers of the 
state, who nevertheless can with difficulty keep ouz 
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too- complicated state-machines in an unwieldy mo- 
tion, the support requisite for the arts and sciences, 
and even the enormous, yet insufficient provision — 
amade in most countries for the poor — are, taken 
on an average, and turned into the material neces- 
Sities of life, so disproportionately inadequate, that 
.a considerable field must be left. open, for. illegal 
gain, such as the abuse of public monies, fees, 
bribes, and every description of fraud, in order to ac- 
count for the possibility of many servants of govern- 


ment physically existing, which the lawful emolu- 


5? 
znents of their offices could on no account enable 
them to do. Under these circumstances, an encrea- 
sed endowment for public services appears more ne- 


cessary, than it is possibleto imagine, or accomplish 


aretrenchment.. And in this lays a very coopera- 


ting cause of the universal relaxation Of those ties 
of esteem and attachment, which ought to unitethe 
governed, to their authorities; in this, the hidden 
seed of an internal rancour, which could easily de- 
generate into. open dissention; in this, a ground 
source of the moral depravity, complained of souni- 
versally, and pervading moreand more *the’ several 
classes of society. For the majesty of the throne 
being immediately inaccessible to:the majority of 
the people, is, and ought to be rather viewed from 
a distance, as the most elevated object, than examin- 


ed and comprehended by the subject onea nearer 
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“inspection therefore its attributes and the effects of 
its power, are divided, like the rays a single light, 
and participated by the servants of its authority. 
The armed force, is an emblem in the eye of the 
people,.of the power of the sovereign, affording pro- 
tection to the good, and subduing thej}contumacy 
of the bad; his justice beams from every tribunal, 
which deals out the law in the name of him who is 
invisible, but considered to be present; his paternal 
care shewsritself in the council where the interest of 
the whole and the welfare of the common family, 
are deliberated upon, and his determinations are 
carried into effect, by the inferior authorities, who 
‘are interspersed amongst the people. No human 
power will be able to prevent the hidden archetype 
from being compared to the image reflected in the 
above mirrors. It must. therefore necessarily tend 
to weaken the social ties, and dissipate the venera- 
tion, due to power and supremacy, if the servants 
of the state are looked upon in a bad or doubtful 
light, or if they depart from that external propriety, 
and dignity of their immediate sphere, which atall 
times ought to distinguish them; but it is more de- 
plorable, when led, through poverty and domestic 
misery, they commitactsof public baseness; or their 
indigence lowering them in the estimation of the 


multitude, renders them the objects of the proud 
(24) 
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pity of the wealthy citizen. Stich is indeed the con- 
dition of things at present, that to devote one’s self 
to the service of the state, and to bring up the grow- 
ing generation for the same purpose, unless unde? 
peculiarly favorable circumstances, is astep which 
requires the most mature cohsidetation, through the 
apprehension of not acquiring a decent mainten ance; 
imperiously necessary, and not to be rejected by even 
the most disinterested mind. — As little favorable 
impression does it make, when public works, such 
as buildings, roads and canals remain unfinished, 
or are carried on but slowly aud imperfectly for 
want ofresources; and whenever the people, assem- 
bled together at public solemnities or festivities, feel- 
ing themselves as one body, and beholdinhg their 
own grandeur, in the splendor of their government, 
as in a central mirror, ought to evince a joyful 
interest on the occasion, poverty patalizes the springs 
of action, and indigence is visible on every side 
through borrowed glitter. We refrain from enter- 
ing further into this subject, as from what has been 
said, the result is sufficiently clear, that rather an 
increase than a saving in the expenditure, may be 
yeasonably expected, if the engine of state is to be 
maintained in its present organization. 

If we direct our view to the other class of the 
national expences, namely the providing forthe in- 


terest of the funded, and the liquidation of the float. 
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ing public debt, it is evident, that no saving can 
take place here, by an arbitrary reduction of the 
rate of interest, without de facto declaring the 
bankruptcy of the state, And if even the utmost 
unavoidable distress, might excuse such a despotic 
gtroke of power, at the moment of its execution, 
yet its consequences are of that serious nature, that 
a discerning state - policy, would sacrifice every 
thing, rather than unconcerned allow, the possibi- 
lity of this dangerous measure occurring at afuture 
time, which would no longer be within itscontroul, 
For as has been observed above, the national debt 
in all its branches, forms amongst most nations, the 
income of a very considerable class of citizens, of 
importance and great influence, by reason of the 
superiority of their wealth and education; who, 
accustomed to. no other means of acquirement, and 
confidently reposing their, whole welfare on this 
alone, would bitterly feel the smallest curtailment 
of their income, and would loudly bewail seeing 
themselves, as a reward for their confidence, exposed 


to wretchedness, or at least to a state of poverty, 


the more sorrowfully contrasted with their former | 


opulence. The fate of all charitable institutions, 
requires more seriously, to be taken into considera- 


tion; for on their unimpaired continuance, the last 


resource of so many helpless beings, particularly of 


the other sex, depends, which latter, less favorably 
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gifted by nature, with the means of self-protection 
and unrewarded by the state, for the meritorious 
sacrifices they nothwithstanding make to the publit 
welfare, grounded as this is, alone on domestic vir- 
tue, have in all ages justly excited) the piety and 
tenderness of the benefactors of the human race, to- 
wards the foundation of suitable asylums for them. 
The funds of these and other philanthropic instituti- 
ons originally indebted to private benevolence, are al- 
Inost every where placed in the hands of government, 
partly in consequente of the natural confidence 
shewn to the state, .as being considered the safest debt. 
or, and partly agreable to hintgand insinuations ur- 
fed by those at the helin. These tévenues now depend 
either on inscriptions in the great book of the public 
debt, on treasury bills, or on various descriptions 
of government paper, sanctioned by authority and 
under the guarantee of the country. Should these 
promissory engagements, by the inability of the state; 
lose their customary value, and be buried in the 
ruin of universal desolation, the prop of existing 
poverty and the hope of posterity falls to the ground ; 
for what renewed support or assistance, Has the lat: 
ter to expect from an age like this, void of cOriiii- 
seration, and unmindful, intheardent pursuit after 
uncertain gains, and ephemeral enjoyments, of its 
own, but how far more forgetfal of the fiture wel- 
fare of posterity? — Ifwe descend from the regard 
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of public institutions, to the private relations be- 
tween man and man, which being founded under the 
protection ofthelaws, on the confidence of the dura- 
tion of the conditions and forms ofreciprocal engage- 
ments, enacted and guaranteed by the government, de- 
serve the most conscientious consideration; we are 
likely to find there, astill stronger inducement, to 
exert every means, of warding off if possible, the dread- 
edsubversion of the publiccredit. For it issubject to 
no doubt, that the example given by the state, of 
annulling the legal obligations of debitor to credi- 
tor, will make its way into individual intercourse; 
and there be attended with similar revolutions. 
For with what kind of right, could that state, 
which having arbitrarily reduced its capital debt a 
third part, or having lowered the stipulated rate of 
interest from 6 and 5 to 5 and 2 pro cent, exempt 
itself, from allowing the private debtor to enjoy the 
same indulgence at the hands of his creditor ?— In 
‘many cases pure justice could demand a similar 
concession, at ieast for that class of state creditors, 
who being indebted ‘to private persons, and having 
their incomes reduced ‘by the above measure, could 
not be required to pay their debtors a larger rate 
of interest, than had been meted out to them by the 
government. But not taking this particular view 
of the case into consideration, the whole machinery 


of civil society asso intimately connected; that the 
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greater must. necessarily hurry along with it, the 
smaller integral parts, and one wheel forced from 
its position, must produce here a stoppage, and create 
there, an unnatural motion. Thus, whatwould be 
nothing more than:strictly just for the state- credi- 
tors, would be but highly equitable on the other 
hand, for the multitude of those, who interwoven 
with this numerous class of consumers, and enjoy- 
ing in daily circulation more or less the benefits of 
their income, would sensibly feel their own welfare 
injured by the diminished prosperity of their pa- 
trons. Nor is it upon the whole possible to be ima- 
gined, that a legal benefit could be conferred upon 
a particular class in the state, undistinguished by 
any peculiar marks of office or of honor, but merely 
grounded on the fluctuating possession of claims 
upon the government, without at the same moment 
extending it to all. Butit is evident, how hard such 
a measure would fall upon the generality of credi- 
tors, what complaints it would engender, and what 
an infinity of contrary claims, differences, and pub- 
lic law -suits, it would occasion. For if even, when 
viewed on the whole, we find that the qualities of 
debtor and creditor are not so distinct in individuals, 
but that many if not the majority unite both in 
their own persons, whereby the injustice done on 
the one side, would appear to be compensated by the 


indulgence shewn on the other;-yet, in the infinite 
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number of particular cases, this often does not 
eccur, or only partially and imperfectly. Moreover, 
a doubtful interpretation of the law, with its whole 
train of distraction, reciprocal animosities, and just 
complaints, not so easily to be relieved,’ will shake 
the foundation of all social union, 1f mine and 
thine no longer repose upon ancient good-faith, 
and acknowledged laws, but are to be subdivided 
‘afresh aceording to a reduced scale, resting wholly 
on Convenience, aright hitherto unacknowledg- 
ei. — Under circumstances of such pecuniary de- 
rangement, the possession and value of land and 
other immoveable property, would be subjected to 
great change and lamentable fluctuation. For in 
the course of time, and through the great intricacy 
of the social ties, it has happened, that only few 
landed estates belong wholly or unreservedly to 
their possessors; the most are, if examined, divided 
between these, and men of capital, in the quality 
of mortgagees: The latter, commonly spfeculators 
of foresight, and inactive spectators, are better able 
to judge of the courseofevents, than the industrious 
class of citizens and agriculturists; and in distract- 
ed times, pregnant with changes and reductions, 
they will at all events seek to secure themselves by 
calling in their capitals with the least possible loss, 
as long as there is yet time, in order to be enabled 


to profit mere advantygeously of circumstances. Dhis 
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tendency acted upon generally, will, render it im- 
































possible for the land owners to pay back their mort- 
gages as requircd by theircreditors; for money being 
in request from all sides, no one will feel inclined, 
under the above state of things, to part with it: The 
last melancholy resource of publicly selling the 
estates at any price, must as long as this crisis con- 
tinues, reduce their relative, far below their actual 
or productive value; speculation will possess itself 
ofimmoveable, as if it were moveable property, in 
order to resell to a profit tomorrow, what had been 
purchased yesterday, Under a continued repetition 
of ephemeral possessors, the love of the soil, and 
with it the care of its cultivation, the attachment of 
the tenants, and every remnant of those. moral ties, 
which raised the true nobleman and the independ- 
ent landholder to a patriarch within his own boun- 
daries, and to the most loyal vassal cf his king and 
country, must vanish; and in the place of that spi- 
rit, which is bent on preserving and protecting pa- 
ternal property received in descent from honorable 
ancestors, mean interestedness, and the most con- 
temptible dissipation, which fells the tree, in order 
to enjoy its fruit the more promptly and with less 
labour, willappear. 

Such has been the the condition of things in alk 
ages, when bad internal oeconomy, anda too great, 


distention of its external relations, have exhausted 
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the resources of the state, and have rendered it inca. 


5 


pable, of maintaining the balance between the claims 
of subsistence, and the means of satisfying them. 
And how reasonable. is it not, to apprehend the 
qppearance of this situation, at no very distant pe- 
riod, on the overgrown system of European politics, 
and commercial supremacy falling tothe ground; 
when this overthrow will threaten to lead back out 
quarter of the globe to an internal oeconomy, suit- 
able to its extent and proportionate to its natural 
resources? ~~ 

Were it possible to produce a conviction in the 
minds of those, who are possessed of power and the 
rneans of decision, or of those, whose duty it is im- 
mediately to influence the former, that on our inac- 
tively giving ourselves up to the course of time, a 
state, such as we have described above, actualiy 
impends over our heads; then the hope would un- 
doubtedly yet remain, that a vigorous determina- 
tion, quickly adopted by the government, would 
enable it to maintain the helm, and by consider- 
ately meeting, and systematically acting upon the 
revoiution of things, once become inevitable, 
would prevent the suddeness of the change, hinder 
the chaotic distraction of thetransition, and deprive 
the new social formation, from bearing the stamp 
ofa revolutionary origin, which indiscriminately 


(25) 






























confounds justice with injustice. If, aswe have exi- 

deavored to shew, there is no prospect of reestablish- 
ing the balance in the income and expehditure of 
the most European states, on theif retaining their 

present political organization, (and which we ‘have 

taken for granted), then, no other remedy can be 
applied, but to make a timely and voluntary 

renunciation of the existing institutions, 
and with wise circumspection and vigorous hand, 

even to proceed to the formation of new ones. Did 
the inclination once shew itself of being willing to 
change the system; the special knowledge of its pre- 
sent organization, and the particular character and 
nationality of each people and country, would dis 

tinctly point out, what should be rejected, “what 
should be admitted; and according to what princia 
ples, the old institutions could be united with the 
new. We can only trace out here, those prominent 
features in the imperfections of the times, which, 
developing themselves, with or without our inter- 
ference, cannot be pernicious and irregular, but 1p 
the latter case. 

It will be necessary probably in the first plate, 
to limit that principle, hitherto supported from so 
many sides, and agreable to which, the power of 
government, extending a leading influence into the 
smallest ramifications of society, stands ruggedly 


opposed to the people, being those who are governed, 
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rand also to ‘invalidate the maxim, which centres 


the administration of the state, exclusively inaclass 
of persons in its pay, being considered as a thing 
wholly incompatible with the properties of a citizen 
in his quality of subject. — There, where the man 
defends himself, is to be found the protector, and 
where he conducts his own affairs, there is no need 
of an administrator. And it is subject to no doubt, 
but that a great part of that, which is done for 
the peopleat present, by means of a number of func- 
tionaries who are paid for the purpose, could be exe- 
cuted without salary, just as well, and even better, 
by the people themselves, provided they were 
gradually attracted by political institutions to afford 
local assistance, and administer themselves, their 
own affairs, 

‘That by training the whole male population 
ef a nation to the use of arms, which we have re- 
commended elsewhere in .another point of view, 
and which in opposition to the standing, might be 
termed the sedentary army of the country, the state 


would annually save large sums *), is very evident, 


4 


*) From a sketch drawn in the Political Journal 
for 1818, (V. 1. P, 127) it many be seen in what 
proportion, the army expences stand to the state 


revenue, and aceording te which the inceme oi 
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nor will it be disputed, that the allurements for war, 
and the temptation of invading the rights of a 
weaker neighbour must cease, with the unfortunate 
facility of leading an army completely equipped 
into the field, and at the same time, the former occa- 
sion of the encrease of the public debt, But as an- 
cient, as well as the most modern history sufficiently 
shew the possibility, of the citizen being formed 
into a defender of the commen soil, and into a pow- 
erful protector and avenger of the national honor, 


so do they in like manner, present us with excellent 


_examples, of his being equally useful and capable 


of participating in the administration of the common 


affairs, for which he must feel the deepest interest, 


if it only be the serious intention ofthe government, 


to call upon him for this purpose. It is our opinion 
therefore, that as an attention to the whole, par- 


ticularly in regard to the general security, the ad- 


ministration of justice, and the defence of the 


country, is the incumbent duty of the government, 


on theother hand, the administration of all local 


PO he rt at 


the Prussian monarchy, is estimated at 48 mils 
lions of dollars, of which 22 are required for the 
maintenance of the standing army. Nor is this 
expence likely to be diminished, if the préstnt 


system is to be continued. 
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and special interests ought, without the least hesi- 
tation to be left to the different communities, as 
being the nearest concerned, if only care were taken, 
that by an energetic and proper subordination of 
the several powers — which the French term Hié. 
rarchie des pouvoirs — individual ebullitions did 
not derange the motion of the whole. — According 
to this principle, every sort of local police, all cor- 
rectional -jurisdiction , the maintenance of public 
buildings, harbours, and ¢éaritable institutions, as 
well as the support of the poor, as matters irrelevant 
with the higher duties of the government and its 
finances, would be confidently entrusted to the care 
of the different communities, as was formerly and 
is in several places, the case now. Also the distri- 
bution of the taxes to be levied on the people for 
the necessities of the state, and the expences of local 
oeconomy, would be effected much better by means 
of representatives chosen from amongst them, than 

y the delegates of government, who are generally 
gnorant of the ability and the means of contri- 
_bufion peculiar to different individuals; but it 
1s a matter of course, that government should con- 
stantly retain a controul over embezzlement and 
fraud, and a power of decision in cases of dispute, 
and complaints of partiality and unjust proceedings, 
on the part of the local authorities and overseers 


2 OL So 


dhe government being freed, by these and similar 





1g0 


dispositions, froma multitude of partial cares ang 
anxieties, not belonging to its province, and being 
éxalted above ali petty detail, would be able to 
grasp the reins of the whole, with a more vigorous 
hand, and would gain in proportion in moral grand- 
eur and in the veneration of the people. By mix- 
ing itself less in the affairs and private actions of 
individuals, it would shew itself, when it was neces- 
sary so to do, with all the majesty of the throne, in 
order, more energetically to enforce that obedience 
and respect, which is due to the sovereign by the 
subject, and which nothing weakens more, than the 
interference of government in relative matters of 
little consequence, where wrong measures are for 
the most part infallibly adopted, through the natu- 
ral ignorance of the local merits of the case. For 
it is with the state, in this, as with the ceconomy 
of the individual, in which the head of the family 
is looked upon in a contemptible light, whoinstead 
of employing himself in the preservation and the 
imcrease of the joint property, and retaining the 
principal management ofthe whole, directs his atten- 
tion to the detailed concerns of the house, which he 
will never be able to understand so well, as those 
who have been ordained by nature to attend to these 
duties. By a change of this nature, the several 
communities would also be gainers; directly, by the 


less expence of a voluntary administration, and 
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still more indirectly, by the more assiduous atten- 
tion they whould pay to their own, rather than to 
the concerns of their neigbours; the citizen and the 
inhabitant of the country would look upon his town 
or district as his property, and would watch over 
its interests, as soon as he was indulged with a suit- 
able share in the deliberations of its administration. 
The government on the other hand, would reap the 
‘Infinite advantage,.of being able to dedicate itself 
exclusively to the care of the whole, which it 
alone comprehends and is alone called upon to re- 
gulate, by passing over particularities, and all mat- 
ters of detail, which itis still unable, entirely te 
fathom. 

And whata multitude of important objects, de- 
manding the most undivided solicitude, do not pre- 
sent themselves in this sphere of its deliberations; 
particularly at a time, agitated by an indeterminate 
fermentation, in which so much that is new ardlun- 
common, impetuously bursts forth, and which must 
be ordered and adjusted, if the whole, forced from 
its ancient course, and finding no new level, shall 
not to sink in indiscriminate ruin! Here we direct 
@ur view principally to the consolidation and esta- 
blishment of representative constitutions, such as 
have lately been again introduced, in 
France, the Netherlands, Poland and in different 
@erman states, or, such as are still to be 
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formed, agreable to received assurances, 
in many other parts of the German confederation; 
and we conceive, we are not hazarding too much in 
asserting, that it will be the most difficult problem 
for the art of government, to lead the nations 
through the transition of the old into a new ex- 
istence, without incurring dangerous commotions. 
For every animated power, once put in motion, 
goes irresistably forwards, if an adequate counter- 
poise be not Opposed to it; and according to this 
law, as several symptoms of the times seem also to 
attest, nothing is to be apprehended more, than that 
in states, in which the people have been called 
to a participation in the government, never be- 
fore exercsied, the principles of monarchy are likely 
to be thrown too much into the shade, and their 
energy weakened, by, the intrusion of maxims, de- 
signated democratic. But no greater misfor- 
tune could befal Europe, than the ele. 
ments of monarchy being paralyzed, 
which alone correspond with the ancient manners 
and customs of her nations, and are at the same 
time capable of preserving their unity, and politi- 


cal existence *). But if this sublime end of all 





rer 


*) The nature of the case must convince the more 
thoughtful observer, that the young states of Ame~ 


rica cannot be held up, as an example proving 
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“ational welfare is to be attained, the governments 
must above all things, exercise the greatest precau- i 
tion in making those advances towards a reform, 
which we have considered necessary, and in’ resign- 
ing that which is no longer temible, in order to 
prevent what is justly demanded, and has been 
granted with disinterested generosity, being impe- 
tuously laidclaim to, and violently seized on, where- 

by no limits would be foreseen to the demands on 
the one, and conceésions on the other side! 

Scarcely less difficult, does the situation of go- 
verniments appear, in those states, where asin Great 

| Britain,. by reason of constitutions, of long standing, 
old abuses, or imperfect guarantees for their suppo- 
sed rights, claimthe anxious attention of the people, 
on account of the universal tendency to innovation, 
| and the uncomfortable state of their present exis- 
| tence, cramped on so many sides. The government 
must here strive, above all, to uphold the funda- 
mental pillars of the edifice, but to reconstruct in 


a manner suitable tv the necessities of the age, 





the practical possibility of the total abolition of 
monarchial principles in Europe; the result of 
. 


the attempts made to imitate the above pattern, 


may serve as instruction to the more sanguine! 


(26) 
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those of its ancient compartments, which no longer 
afford their inhabitants security or convenience. 
But, to prevent a general state- bankruptcy, withall 
the ruinous consequences, we have already pictured; 
no more powerful remedy presents itself, than in 
those countries, where a national representation is 
embodied to deliberate on the affairs of the commu: 
nity, to determine by well’- appointed regulations, 
the share such assembly shall have, in the admini- 
stration of the finances. For since that nice confi- 
dence is now lost, which, upon the model ofa happy 
family, peaceably entrusted the affairs of the com- 
munity, to the direction of the highest authority, 
without mutually binding theriselves by irksome 
conditions; if the age, and the restless spirit of ag~ 
grandizement, and an unnatural distension of the | 
resources of the state, have created difficulties no 
longer to be solved in the usual manner, and athe 
right of a joint deliberyation has been granted to 
the people, there is undoubtedly no subject that 
‘calls for a more important exercise of this invalu- 
able prerogative, than that, which concerns that 
share of income, the community at large and each 
individual, are called upon by the state, to’ contri- 
pute towards its necessities and the public welfare. 
If even a total reform in the present features of ad- 
ministration and the existing system, were inevita- 


ble, ifeven, here or there, a reduction of the national 
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debt, were the only means of giving birth toa better 
order of things, it would be effected under a repre- 
sentative constitution’, not without considerable 
public and private distraction, but yet without pro- 
ducing those consequences, which under other cir- 
cumstances, such decisive measures would most pro- 


bably develope, 





Xi. 


In the former chapter, we have closely investigated 
the effects of the entire independence of America, 
on the pecuniary and financial system of Europe, 
and find as the results of our enquiry, thatthe cunse- 
quent decrease of the precious metals in circulation, 
on the one part, islikely to enhance their intrinsic 
value, which would occasion the establishment of a 
new pecuniary standard; whereas, on the other 
hand, the stagnation of commerce, and the inacti- 
vity of those branches of industry, deprived of the 
usual transatlantic vent for their productions, would 
effect a diminution in the national income; this 


decrease in the receipts of the country would cause 
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a deficit in the usual revenues of government, and 
the embarassment in covering it, would tend above 
all, to pave the way for the introduction of new 
forms both political and administrative; the expen- 
diture of the states would at all events be lessened; 
the present expedient of obtaining resources, by con- 
tinually augmenting the national debt, abolished; 
and the existing load of the public engagements, 
would be reduced proportionably to the new order of 
things : even at the risk of being attended with a 
state-bankruptcy. Whatchange these antecedents are 
likely to occasion in civil life, and in the influence 
exercised by the different classes of society on each 
other, and what_alteration they may produce in 
the course of time, in national characer, manners 
and modes of living, shall at present form the ob- 
jects of our consideration. 

Europe, deprived of her most important co- 
lonies, and carrying on with difficulty a contest 
against the encreasing preponderance of America, 
for the preservation of the remainder, probably 
fruitless in the long-run, will become poorer; 
she will have no equivalent to offer that quarter of 
the globe, no longer standing in need of her na- 
tural and manufactured commodities, for that mass 
of productions she has hitherto been in the habit 
of drawing from thence, and must consequently 


renounce generally, if mot wholly, the use of 
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such *), Industry hitherto directed to objects of fo- . 


reign commerce, will turn its qgltention to the 


*) We find a remarkable confirmation of this pro- d/ 
position in the following article taken from the 


Borsen- Halle newspaper of 4th Novbr. i819, 


”In the latest work of Mr, von Humboldt, 
*+here is a calculation of the immense sums, 
which go from Europe so inconsiderable in 
size, to America and Asia, not for ‘necessi- 
ties of life, but for articles we could fully 
do without, Who would have supposed, 
*that we use annually 140 millions of lhs, of 
coffee, 32 millions lhs. of tea, of which 2ds 
”yemain in England, 32 millions ibs. of co- 
*coa, and 450 millions lbs. of sugar? These 
articles looked upon by us as indispensible, 
*swallow up yearly 558,200,000 Franks, The 
industry of Europe is inadequate to supply 
%an exchangeable value in merchandize, equal 
to the amount of this enormous consump- 
tion, whence follows, that gold and silver 
?lose themselves in Asia and come out of 
circulation in Europe. Under the above 
”~>8 millions of francs, which sngar, coffee, 
tea and cocoa, cost, the value ofdye-woods, 
spices, diamonds} pearls, cotton &c, &c, is \s 


*not reckoned,” 


The author has not hitherto seenthe work, from 


which, this information is derived. 
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native soil, in order to win from it reparation for 
those privations which threaten to be felt more sen- 
sibly, fromday to day, The distress of a population 
becoming continually more dense, and violently 
contending with the means of existence, which the 
resources of the state founded on an artificial orga- 
nization, have no longer the means of alleviating, 
being felt by all, will call forth those inherent ani- 
mated powers, whose friction will destroy the me- 
chanical and passive mode of thinking, hitherto 
pursued, which takes no interest inall, that doesnot 
come in immediate contact with physical’ welfare. 
Man does not yoluntarily forsake the course he has 
been accustomed to move in, but on being forced 
into a sphere of new activity, he will gradually gain 
strength in contending with unwonted difficulties. 
The mind will be unable to direct itself so decidedly 
as at present, to gain and the acquirement of im- 
mense riches; other and more honorable roads to 
celebrity, will present themselves; the spirit of spe- 
culation will be limited, but a greater fund of la- 
bour will await us, and a more multilateral activity 
will summon the Citizen to more general duties, 
and render him partaker of a more enlightened 
state of culture. Possessed of fewer pecuniary means, 
and having less time for enjoyment, man wili no 
longer consider it, indispensible for his existence, 


but will become more moderate in his wants, 
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and mote politic in the noblest Grecian sense of 
the word; with this quality, sentiments of respect ia 
and consideration, which his sphere of action will | 
command from his fellow- citizens, will indemnify 
him for a thousand vanities, which are only of va- 
lue, when dignity is not to be attiined, by any 
other means. Thus then the ideas of honor and 
distinction would in the first place, be subject 
‘to other modifications, and a wider field would. be 
opened to emulation, than the service of court or 
state in its more confined sense, has hitherto been 
able to hold out. The ideas also of the extent of 
kriowledge, necessary for the general improvement 
of all, from the highest to the lowest independent 
titizen in the state, and the direction, which edu- 
cation must take, in order tostimulate individual 
activity amongst the various classes of people, will 
experience a visible change. 

In conjunction with the elementary rudiments, 
on which the acquirement of knowledge is alone 
founded, religion has hitherto been the only sub- 
ject, of which some instruction, has been given to 
all without exception; but for the future, the study 
of native objects, the constitution of his country, 
and the essential ideas of the laws, to which the ci- 
tizen is amenable, will form a cycle of universal 
information, which will be foreign to none, whose 


pretentions place them above the menial classes. 
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In this circle of civic knowledge and its exercise in 
political life, the man of letters cannot but come in 
friendly contact with the industrious burgher, the 
clergy with the laity, the man ‘of business with the 
artist, and the citizen with the well-informed coun- 
try-man, The setvice of arms, on the duties 
of the militia being no longer confined to a parti- 
cular class, but undertaken by the body of the citi- 
zens, to whom they essentially belorg, will consti- 
tute another circle of social approximation and ge- 
nerous emulation. Without doubt it becomes every 
man, and belongs to a just idea of his perfection, 
to be able to guard and protect his life and. proper- 
ty, and with the same power and ability, to defend 
the existence and honor of his country, against at- 
tack-and violation. The préparatory exercise ne- 
cessary for the fulfilment of these duties, has almost 
every where been viewed hitherto, asa forced or re- 
wmunerated service, to evade which, has been looked 
upon as an advantage and a privelege, but on no ac- 
count as a voluntary duty, incumbent on ‘the citi- 
zen himself, and to withdraw himself from which, 
would be considered disgraceful. But this will be 
different for the future, and the youths of allranks, 
the flower of the whole nation, without regard to 
particular destinations, will assemble round the 
standard of their conntry, and having completed 


theix exercise of arms, will meet from time. to 
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time for purposes of discipline, should, even. the, re- 
pose of their country be undisturbed. This armed 
association, will most assuredly call to light, a..spi- 
rit ofharmony, an exchange of sentiments and. fcel- 
ings, and a love of the people amongst themselves, 
incapable of being manifested at the, present .day;; 
for our children find only comrades. at school, our 
youth, companions, behind the counter, in; public- 
offices, the universities, or in the confined circle of 
a garrison acquaintance! — The knowledge of the 
use of arms, seems not to be acquired, and the exer- 
cise of them, not to be put into temporary practice, 
without robbing the initiation of the youth in his 
future vocation, and the actual employment of the 
man in his particular occupation, of a portion of 
time, which many would perhaps. consider, more 
advantageously devoted to the latter objects; we 
could be content with answering, that secondary 
things must ever yield to those of a more important 
nature, and that individual inclination, must mo- 
del and accommodate itself to that, which the spi- 
rit of the times now renders inevitable, but in or- 
der to satisfy those, who are not so easily contented 
with general refutations, we will combat the objec- 
tion in detail. 

In the first place it must be admitted, .that a 
vatiety of occupations, . appears, to; generate the 
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Mecessary time required for them; and that those 
have usually the least, and are the" latest finished, 
who without intermission, rémain at the same unk 
form, and often unimportant employment. If ‘so, 
it cannot be denied, that a healthy robust aud active 
body, is undoubtedly rendered imiore vigorous, by 
the exercise iii question, which will also promote the 
strength and ability of the mind, and consequently 
the time devoted to the use of arms; will easily be 
regained by the dispatch of a more sprightly acti- 
vity; lastly; that the energies of the citizen, being 
directed to different objects; which engross the ex- 
tent of his understanding, is a ‘thing! highly suit- 
able to, and which becomes hiiti as 4 M an, neces- 
sarily forming his mind in a 8trotiger ard more 
manly mould, and renderifig him by these means, 
better qualified fox his particulay destination. Now, 
what is admitted in getieval, must also hold good 
in special cases. If we turn to the most Humerous 
‘class of the people, which comiprelends those; who 
derive principally their support from bodily labour 
and déxterity, *we’can conveniently divide them, 
into such as are employed incontinual motion; and 
into such, as lead a sedeiitary life, dedicati#ig them- 
selves to the exercise of mechanical décupations. 
The use of aims, iti a9 fat as it affords the opportu- 
nity of being trained, frori time to time in the open 
air, catthot but be beneficial to both; to the former, 
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because they will gain the strength necessary fox 
their laborious employments, and will become more 
regular and more adroit, as the example of the pea; 
sants’ sons who are-enrolled in the standing armies, 
clearly proves; to the latter, because the body, 
which by a continued sedentary posture becomes 
unbent and mollified, will find motion and a new 
stimulus, in the above exercise. But with regard to 
'the attention to civic duties, and the execution of 
public affairs, in as far as such could fall to the lot of 
the parents and foremost members of this portion of 
the people; the labouring classes, must be in a de- 
plorable state, if the time employed in these engage- 
ments, would fall heavy upon the otherwise indus 
trious citizen, and not rather be advantageous to 
the prosecution of his occupation, by reason of this 
very species of activity promoting the enlargement 
of the understanding and creating a reciprocal ex- 
change of ideas *). It will also be acknowledged 
at last, and implanted in the worldly course of things, 
that man: shall labour in order to support life, but not 
that life exists, for the sake oflabour; an idea, which 


once grown practical, must bring back to a more 
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*) The introduction of the new city-regulations in 
Prussia, is not said to have produced injurious 


consequences, 
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-equitable’scale, the striking disproportion, whichis 
found between labour and wages, particularly in the 
branches ‘of manufacturing industry. —Ifwe passon 
to the mercantile class, as the mediator between 
the ranks of society devoted to corporeal or intellee- 
tual labour, we shall also find, that neither the stu- 
dy, nor the use of arms, would be detrimental to the 
young commercial pupil, as little as the exercise of 
public charges and representative functions ,- would 
be unsuitable for: the merchant of consideration. 
Further, if'we regard the so-called learned order 
in the*state, the far more numerous portion of this 
class, stand undoubtedly in need of a learned. edu- 
cation, as necessary for the fulfilment of. their 
vocations, but are not destined to prosecute it fur: 
thér, or to enlarge the regions of ‘science, being 
only required to be acquainted with their existing 
dimensions, and to put the results of this know- 
‘ledge into practice, be it as servants of the church, 
or of the law, of the administration or of. public 
oeconomy, or in the capacity of physicians and sur- 
geons. Living amongst the people, they ought:to 
devote their whole time and attention téthem, and 
nothing can be more important, than tomakethem- 
selves early acquainted with all their wants, and 
throwing aside all‘higher notions of distinction, to 
assimulate themselves,- by experience, to their sen. 


timents and character, and to shew them in every 
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thing-which hecomes the independent citizen of a 
state, a noble and laudable example, Since it has 
been looked upon as an- advantage in our improved 
public schools, that boys of very different ranks of 
life, pass them in joint emulation in one common 


course of instruction. and amusements; how much 


greater must the benefits be, which the youths are 


likely to reap in body as well as mind, by a gene- 


‘yal armed association, assembled round the stand- 


ard of their country, for the purposes of exercise or 
actual warfare, and which advantages must be im- 
parted to the riper men, by being made participa- 


ters in the affairs of the nation, either inthe public 


character of jurors, or as administrators of the city 


or provincial revenues. But then the system ofedn- 
cation would require a direction being given to it, 
conformable to the object in view; above all, the 
arts of oratory, formerly of such powerful weight, 
must again be called into notice; it would be ne- 
cessary to enrich the encyclopedia of knowledge 
‘with many new branches, but.to lopp off those, no 


longer in unison with the necessities of the age. By 


‘these means, which we particularly request, may 


not be lost sight of, that, would take place vo- 
luntarily, agreable to the choice and dispositions of 


those, to whom the direction of these objects might 


be entrusted, which necessity will shortly of 


itself bring about. For we dare to make the heretical 
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prophecy, that it will soon bé impossible t6 retain 
the whole extent of bibliographical knowledge, res 
quired at present of those, who esteem themselves 
belonging, to the class of the learned; the very 
éimple reason is, that this amplitude continually 
encreases with the progress of time, and ancient 
theories, being exploded by modern discoveries, 
yhust cease to be practical. ‘The state of science, in 
all those branchés adapted to.¢ommon life, affords 
the rhost striking verification of this. 

If henceforth, as is at present every where the 
case in Europe, the lawyer is to ground ‘his juris- 
prudence, upon the Rnowledge of the detail of the 
Roman law, on the universal and particular rights 
and statutes of his own country, and the infinite 
number of the special ordinances and decrees of his 
government, it will not be possible, for youth to 
wind themselves, through the intricacies of such a 
voluminous study, which even now, almost exceeds 
their abitity. The consequences are, that the me 
mory is overloaded at the expence of the more exal- 
ted oversight and the power of judgment; and the 
application of the law becomes continually more 
difficult, by the doubtful nature of what is right, 
whereas the grand aim, of making their own-laws 
intelligible tothe people, becomes every day, less 
and less attainable. — It will be equally impossible 
for the future ecclesiastic, to find his proper place, 
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from amongst -the labyrinths of antiquated church 
and heretical legends, and the infinite apparatus of 
dogmatical. and oriental erudition, comprehended 
under his preparatory studies, and to render what 
he has so laboriously acquired, of benefit to men as 
they now. are, provided he shall suit the present ne- 
cessities of the age, and be the guardian, the pub- 
lisher and interpreter of those holy laws which are 
‘imprinted in the heart, which superior. toall literal 
constructions, unite mankind in love and hope, and 
alone aré capable of reestablishing the tottering pil- 
lays of the social union, and of reanimating those 
feelings for morality and decency, which have been 
deadened by the enormities of an age, without paral. 
lel. But the science of medicine, appears to be more 
‘in its infancy; than any other branch of human 
knowledge; being founded on the newer systems 
of anatomy and chemistry,.it is, likely, by the dis- 
govery-of the magnetic and electrical powers, to he 
snore and more led over, into the regions of physics 
and psychology; the physician who wishes to culti- 
vate these sublime fields of intelligence. with sue- 
cess, will find it unnecessary to burthen himself 
with the acquirement of more ancient theories, no 
longer possessing a practical influence in life. — 
That which is required, as an indispensible’condition 
of a learned acquaintance with every branch of his- 
tory, is also likely.te be measured mpon. another 
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scale very shortly. For the course of the world car- 
ries with it daily, its texture of events, and will 
render it impossible, at least for him, who cannot 
exclusively devote his whole life to this enquiry, to — 
embrace a knowledge of the almost innumerable 
“occurrences of. modern times, with those of remoter 
ages, connected only with the present, by indistinct 
and almost imperceptible clews. Further, the more 
the world presses forward to a perfect state of uni- 
son, the more the knowledge and use of themodern 
languages will become necessary, as the means of 
reciprocal information and active cooperation; but 
the extensive study of the dead languages, now look- 
ed upon,as the basis of academical knowledge for 
every person, ‘will’on this account be less culti- 
vated, and subject to limitations. As belonging pe- 
culiarly to the province of history, it will without 
‘doubt be classed under this branch of science, as 
soon as the sources of positive knowledge can be de- 
rived from judicial books and scientific works, writ- 
ten in the languages of the existing countries: *). 
Greece produced leaned men, in the true sénse of 
the word, who understood no language but their 


own, — 
ee ren Re ESS 


*) It is a fortunate circumstance, that the mot im- 


‘portant of the®anciéht languages, the Greek, by 
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In taking this view of the subject, how shall we 
be able to preserve the integrity of the sciences, 
which alone depends on the developement of the 
elementary ideas, or to maintain the connexion of 
the whole, reposing upon the occurrences of former 
times; andtin one word, how shall we be able 
to save the history of mankind from oblivion, 
which should unite the remotest with the most 
‘modern eras, by méans of comprehensible tran- 
sitions, and putting time out of the question, 
should reflect the picture of one infinite scene of 
life ? We answer, this will happen in future, as has 
hitherto been the case, through those coniributors 
to human knowledge and those masters inthe fields 
of science, the learned, inthe proper acceptation 
of the word. We by ‘no means wish tosee this class, 
which is eminently important for mankind, and in 
certain respects the most honorable of all, assume 


an inferior station in society, but only more dis. 


the course of events, as hinted at in the Xth 
chapter, will again perhaps, at no very great 
distance of time, be introduced generally into 
political life, whereby the knowledge and the 
‘use of the treasures contained in it, will bemore 


mniversally dispersed. 


(28) 
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tinctly separated than hitherto, from that of prac. 
tical professors of the sciences. ‘There 
will, and must be in all ages; learned men; but 
all those, who mean to devote themselves to a prae- 
tical life, shall not be educated as such, for by this, 
they often lose sight of the immediate present exis- 
tence and its claims upon mankind; moreover, the 
encreasing mass of the sciences, will alone render 
the universality impossible, to which our literary 
ostentation at the present day, but too eagerly as- 
pires. But the true man of learning, should atleast 
be able to take a general survey of the whole of hu- 
man knowledge, and be familiar with its threads, in 
order to guide himself at pleasure through the mazes 
of the mighty labyrinth, and devote himself to the 
cultivation of some particular branch of science. 
Being the guardian and adviser of the human race, 
it is but reasonable, he should be held in distin- 
guished estimation, and exempted for the future, 
from civil burthens, in order’ to be enabled, free 
from care, and earthly solicitudes, to soar aloft and 
abide in the spiritual regions of thought, and to fa- 
shion with immaculate purity, those moulds, in which 
the terrestrial substance ought to assume forms, 
more worthy of the sublime image of humankind. 
In the same parallel with the learned, stands the 
artist, both representing the perfection of human 


mature; it is the duty of each in his particular 
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sphere of action, to diffuse generally through actual 
life, that nobleness, with which he has been inspi- 
red; on this account, both may ciaim equal privi- 
leges and exemptions in their respective paths, and 
which can.only appear without thorns to him, who 
is unacquainted with the labours of the mind; the 
palm however, should only be conferred on the 
true man of learning, as on the real artist, (not 
upon the mechanical imitator of master - pieces, 
laying before him) and a preparatory school should 
foster innate talent, and conduct it, with judicious 
guidance to the distant, but exalted goal. 

We have yet to speak of the nobility, This 
elass, originally representing those free by birth, 
the peers of the sovereign, his natural counsellors 
and companions in arms, in later ages denoted the 
feoffees and large landed proprietors who often, in 
contradiction to every idea of their estate, became 
the opponents and assailants of the power and pre- 
rogatives of the crown, or acted as the tyrannical 
oppressors of the lower classes of the people. After- 
wards, being raised by the favor of the sovereign, 
into an hereditary privileged caste, the majority of 
the families composing it, were prefered, and even 
exclusively appointed, to the higher offices of the 
- court and state; whereby no regard was paid to a 
want of hereditary landed property, the possession of 
which, origimally constituted a necessary attribute, 
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of this order. If this.class is to step forward. with 
any degree of weight, in the developement of the 
new association of things every where on the eve of 
taking place, and if it is to, participate beneficially 
in reordering the grand European constitution *), 
it can only accomplish this object, by ardently assert- 
ing that character assigned it by nature, as media- 
tor between the government and the people, and 
supporter and protector of their existing rights, 
instead of contenting itself with the enjoyment of 
advantages and real or imaginary privileges; acting 
thus nobly, it would form the dignified centre of 
gravity, round which the reciprocal agitated powers 
would assemble, and against which the unruly 
waves of discord would break, which, without this 
counterpoise, are not likely to be hushed with. faci- 
lity.. In order fully to answer such a destination, 
it would be ahsolutely mecessary for the nobility 
from their earliest: youth, to be made acquainted 
with, and love the country, which they are to de- 
fend, the constitution; which they: are to support, 
the rights of the different orders, which they ate to 
maintain, the laws, to which they are to enforce 


*) It is known, that the element of nohility, has 
not been admitted hitherto, into the American 
constitutions; 
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obedience and respect,. and to be brought up in 
every thing which is patriotic and national, educa- 
ted amongst those, with whom, and for whom they 
are to live, and possess that courage and skill which 
become the future leaders of their countrymen in 
war, not less than that spirit for justice and 
undaunted integrity, which are disinterested guar- 
dians against oppression, and insurmountable bar- 
riers against the insolence of rebellious sedition. 
The true and only nobleman is regardless of him- 
self in the welfare of the whole; and the lustre 
loses its dignity, if he, whom it distinguishes above 
so many, does not also accomplish, what se few are 
able to perform. 

If we wished to draw, as it were, a perspective 
picture of the future state of Europe, agreable to 
the individual subjects of which we have treated, 
we ought above all things to determine the scale, 
upon which the value of this fleeting human life, 
and that of not’ less fleeting generations, is to be 
appreciated, He, who estimates life, according ta 
the absence of uneasy and sorrowful feelings, or 
negative happiness, and according to a continuance 
and intensity of pleasant sensations, or positive en. 
joyment; he who prizes above every thing, the tran- 
quillity and’ease of an unimbittered existence, in 
possession of those benefits of life, the renunciation 


ef which, our twofold nature painfully feels, and 
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which borrow from the force of habit, and the pre: 
dilection of our forefathers, a double claim; lastly 
he, who is anxious to reach the goal of life subject 
to the least possible molestation, and rather bends 
to the course of events, than actively puts his shoul: 
der to the wheel of the times — will find this. pic- 
ture, provided he be able to survey it, from his point 
of view, dismal and alarming in the extreme. For 
most undoubtedly there will come a time of great 
distress, and he who cannot submit to privations, 
will sink; he who with self-denial and dependence - 
on himself, cannot support the exigency ofthe crisis, 
will be hurried away in the vortex of universal af: 
fliction, and violently precipitated there, whither 
he did not wish to go. There will probably be less 
war, at least in the interior of Europe, if the pow- 
ers, clinging, as they appear to do, to the idea of 
an Areopagus to adjust their own differences, procure 
it a lasting influence for the future; but storms 
generated from the conflict of political elements, 
and as much from national as individual oecono- 
mical distress, will rage the more numerous, and 
more dangerous. The continual decrease of the 
means of subsistence, with which we are daily more 
alarmingly threatened, is likely, with an encrease 
of population, to plunge thousands of generations. 
otherwise blooming, into the vortex of misery, as 


Jong asno remedy be applied, by a proper organization 
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of emigrations to foreign parts of the globe, or the 
settlement of colonists inthe interior of Europe, on 
new lands. Despair may probably call to light, a 
series of sanguinary and cruel abominations, the hor. 
rible prelude to which, has already made its public 
appearance. A cry of constitutional reform, andan 
ungovernable striving and longing after new politi- 
cal codes, caused principally by the pressure of the 
times, and sensibly felt by all, are likely to shake 
the internal structure of more than one state, and 
to burst into the pernicious flames of civil discord ; 
unless, the inordinate impetuosity of despotic power, 
or of popular capriciousness, be not driven back, 
within the pale of legality, by a wise conciliation 
of reciprocal claims, and determined perseverance 
in what is right, which must instil respect into the 
most untractable minds. Finally, that luxury, 
which has been nourished by the tribute of the usurp- 
ed dominion of the world, and the habitual extra. 
vagance in internal oeconomy, and external osten- 
tation, no longer to be supported, are likely to over- 
throw the happiness of innumerable families; and 
the unavoidable impending revolution in the exis- 
ting relation of money, is likely to cause the ruin 
of thousands, who neglecting its virtual possession 
confided their welfare in its symbolic value. All 
this must happen, before the proud queen of the 
world will have learnt, to adopt herself to her new 
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situation, and to limit her necessities of nourish- 
ment, clothing and domestic regulations, to those 
means of satisfying them, whieh her own soil affers. 
Thus then, supposing even that wisdom united with 
energy guide the helm, the approaching future pe- 
riod-is still likely to be so pregnant in tumultuous 
agitations, and to carry along with it, so many pri- 
| vations, sufferings and misfortunes, as more than 
amply to merit the just appellation of distressful 
times, and the feeling mind cannot refrain from 
casting an eye of commiseration upon the approach. 
ing generation, over whom such calamities impend. 

If on the other hand, we do not estimate the 
value of individual life, according to its feelings, 
but its actions, and consequently judge of the pas- 
sing existence of one generation, agreable to what 
it contributes towards the attainment of the subli- 
mest aim of human nature, the above picture would 
turn out far more consolatory. For as this aim 
towards which the lives of countless generations in 
cessantly incline, can be no other, than to repre- 
sent reason on earth, and to tame the impetuous 
passions within us, and the wilder powers of nature 
without ut, by means of voluntary laws, and so to 
arrange the whole in harmony complete, that the 
spirit, which is from God shall be predominant}; 
it is probable, that however cloudy the present per- 
turbationjmay appear, the new form of things, 
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engendered frem it, will still shew, that we have made 


considerable approaches towards this most sublime 


end. For brutal and arbitrary power, has unde- 


-niably been obliged to cede much ground, to. those 


- exertions evinced every where, and made for the 


attainment of a reasonable state of unanimity, cither 
by the governments in their frequent discussions on 
the common affairs of our quarter of the globe, or 
by the people, in their reigning tendency, towards 
a legal definition of the rights and privileges of 


-each order in the state. Struggles of this nature 


cannot, remain unfruitful, and the changes which 
await commerce and the various branches of indus- 
try, will contribute most powerfully to their future 
prosperity.. The servitude and slavish dependence, 
in which the acquirement of their daily bread, and 
the struggle after physical existence, have hitherto 
chained the majority of the mass. of people will be- 


‘come less frequent; for in consequence of the blow, 


the manufacturing system, extended beyond alk 


bounds, must necessarily suffer, the younger gene- 
ration will be driven from the squallid habitations 
of misery and infection, will spead itself over a more 
ample surfaee of the earth, and will direct its acti. 
vity to other employments of the mind. . By this, 
the decrease: of competition in the ancient trades, 
would ensure those who had remained. to» prosecute 


(29) 
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them, a better price for their Yabour, and with it ‘a 
, more easy and unconcerned existence. Finally the 
more active participation in the affairs of the state, 
which must gradually fall to the share of the higher 
orders of the citizens, will raise in them, that respect for 
themselves, and that shame for the opinion of others, 
in which the seed of all civic virtue is contamed; 
for the more uncontrowled and public, man livés 
under the influence of the law, the more disgust he 
internally feels for what is unworthy, but the more 
basely he be oppressed, the more vile will he become 
in his private actions. In one word, the energies 
of almost every individual have been awakened and 
from every side excited, by the distress ofan age dread- 
fully calamitous; the misfortunes, which the abuse 
of these powers, and the savage raging of unbrid- 
led passions can bring upon mankind, stands in 
universal fresh and bloody remembrance *) ; on Which 
account we ought not to disregard the warning les. 
sons, and advice of the noblest among the people, 


® 


sue be te} 15% Gps 


*) Humanity must shudder at the sanguinary atts 
committed lately at Palernio, but which afford 
another proof of the justicé of -the abdve re- 
marks of the author, who mo doubt alludes ‘to 


the French revolition. 


Translator, 
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who have pointed out those roads, which, still pre. 
sent an opportunity of escaping from the labyrinth. 
If the electrical shock, which, given in the West, 
aroused. Europe from her lethargy, has hitherto 
eperated almost universally in a destructive manner, 
as the crude powers of nature are wont, to do, it is 
yet to he hoped, that the arts and sciences, in which 
we shall. still long remain predominant, will now 
‘beable to accomplish in cool contemplation, their 
work, of bringing to light from amidst the fermen- 
ting elements, the qualities of a noble and digni- 


fied human existence! — 


XI. 


ie akties to the point from which we started, and 
placing ‘befove us the picture of America, as she offers — | 
herself at present to the observer, and willlikely be | r 
developed in the future, the most perfect contrast 

with the state of Europe fetters at cnce our atten- 

tion. Ifthe institutions in: Europe. be antiquated, 
-and an universal struggling be evinced, to overturn 
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the existimeg order of things, and to erect a new edi- 
fice upon the ancient base, the age of political wis- 
dom in America, is on the other hand directed to 
the desirable aim, of allowing what is new and 
scarcely founded, to take root, and forming a natio- 
nal unison, common customsand a friendly affinity, 
by the force of habit. —- In the first place we treat 
of the United States in the Northern hemisphere. ’ 
That which heye strikes the traveller and the Eu- 
ropean emigrant, as most remarkable, is according to” 
their united testimonies, the division of interests 
the want of tranquillity of mind and native feelings, 
every one pursuing but his own views, and even 
forsaking with indifference the soil, that nourished 
him, if the hope of superior gain allures him into 
the newer Western lands on the Ohio and Missi- 
sippi; in one word, the more material feeling for, 
and exclusive attention to the acquirement of 
worldly wealth, which begets a restless and unsteady 
course of life, continually fed by new speculations, 
is predominant here, so that we may with justice 
assert, that the European will for a considerable time 
retain the ascendancy in the intellectual regions. 
And still — what are we to expect otherwise in 
a state, which scarcely forty years independent, has 
witnessed only its second generation of free natives, 
and in conjunction with the original stock of Bri- 


tish colonists, contains, on an ‘immense surface, «a 
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thinly strewed population, composed of every Eu- 
ropean nation: Germans, French, Dutch, Swiss and 
Italians, who have neither language, descent, nor 
religion common with eachother; the pursuit, after 
an actual maintenance, andthe subsequent acquire-. 
ment of wealth derived: either from the soil, or 
mechanical ingenuity, alone congenial to them all, 
tends rather to disperse, than to combine them, 
in cordial proximity. The form of government con- 
‘tributes also to delay the fusion of the heterogeneous 
elements; for the former colonies aiming at the 
greatest possible freedom, -were transformed into 
united states, each independent of the other, and 
only invested the common government of the whole, 
with so much of the power of sovereignty, as was 
just necessary, to present externally, the view of 
ene political body, and to prevent internally, dis- 
cord and civil war, as well asthose obstacles, which 
one’ state might oppose, by means of prohibitory 
measures to another, and thus hinder the develope- 
ment of the resources and industry of the whole, 
For this reason, the union is by no means a trunk 
grown from one common root, but an aggregate of 
foreign masses, which no’ natural bias, but 
universal law has united, to which, in the pos- 
session of freedom they have subjected themselves, in 
order, under its protection, 1o attain a state of 
prosperity, | 
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In order to elevate themselyes to this pyospe- 
> rity, Or rather, only to insure themselves the means 
es of attaining it, — for as for enjoyment itself, the 
majority have hitherto no time — no quicker re¥ 
| source presents itself, than that of commerce ; hence 
iF the mercantile spirit, which certainly is predomi: 
nant in America, where even that which is most 

immoveable — the soil — forms one of the most 

important articles of trade. This spirit, every one 

breathes throughout his own peculiar profession; 

i aad and instead of delivering the produce of his 
industry upon order, to fixed customers, or contract- 
ing with the regulary merchant for ‘it, offers’ vt for 
sale in his own warehouse, or exports it on his 
own risk, if his affairs are carried on upon: a larger 
scale. This propensity keeps the isolating and un- 
sociable incHinations of men, as envy, avarice and 
mean interestedness, in continual agitation, stifling 
the birth of all sympathetic feelings, and prevent- 
ing that exchange of ideas, which can never be cal- 
led to light there, where the one would rather be 
employed in anxiously watehing the other; in ‘order 
‘surreptitiously to gain some advantage from lis 
neighbour. From this source undoubtedby: flow that 
coldness and unamiableness, and want of contiden- 
tial effusions, which are prejudicial to sociableness 
on the otker side of the ocean; not less flows’ from 


it, that estimation of the different branches of human 
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oecupation, according to the net proceéds, they se- 
verally return; and hence the indifference shewn 
to arts and sciences, which offer an enjoyment of 
a sublimer nature, than is necessary to him who is 
still wholly engaged in what is earthly-practical. It 
is easy to conceive how this spirit will operate upon 
the course of education, and the culture of the ri- 
‘sing generations; those branches will be particular- 
‘ly fostered, which enable man te assist himself with- 
out foreign aid, and speedily to earn a subsistence, 
as the precursor of independence, which naturally 
creating influence, soon renders its possessor, of im- 
portance in the state. Thus strength, and pliant- 
nésé of body, a ready power of combinationj, perse- 
verance and an indefatigable resolution, as qualiii- 
cations, which prevent the mind from sinking in 
‘sullen movoseness, unter the strokes of fortune, 
‘and rather spur it on to renewed activity, will be 
held in high estimation; those branches of positive 
knowledge, which are immediately practical, and 
profitable in a material point of view, will be learnt 
in preference, And such is actually the case in Ame- 
-rica, generally, (for a description of this kind can 
never ineah but to represent the greater miasses) and 
‘ytatudre, Who first requires men to be rooted to the 
oil, before she allows them to cast a view into the 
‘ethereal ¢e¢ions, lias here also remained faithful to 
hey principles. In what way she’ wall lead this 
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rising people further, and unfold in them, a new 
history of the world and of mankind, we can only 
hazard some conjectures, founded on comparative 
information Cerived from the annals of moreancient 
nations. 

The same propensity which exists inthe umbris 
dled character of youth to range the remotest parts 
and to grasp at the whole world, is found also pre- 
valent in new states, which long invariably for ag- 
grandizement and conquest, if not enclosed by na- 
ture, as Swisserland, within narrow and prescribed 
limits. Aminated by this propensity, did the incon- 
siderable city on the Palatine. hill, composed of. va- 
rious descriptions of people, soar on high, until she 
became the mistress of the world; hurried away by 
it, did the Macedonian Alexander invade, Asia, and 
grounded his monarchy, only. dismembered so soon, 
by the premature death of its founder; instigated 
by it, did the unimportant kingdom of the Francs 
under Charles the Great, spread itself over Germany 
and Italy, as far as the Hispanian borders, and. be. 
come adorned. with the splendour ‘of the renovated 
imperial diadem. The same impulse has extended 
the Russian territories, only become properly, Ku- 
ropean in the last hundred years, to the-gulph of 
Bothnia andthe. borders of. Silesia in the; West, 
and as: far as:the Black sea in the South. Neither 
has this inclination, as soon as the new state began 
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to féel its strength, remained inert, in the North- 
American union, as may be amply seen by the ac- 
quisitions of Louisiana and the two Floridas, and 
its aggrandizement towards the Western Indian 
territories. During the last war, terminated by the 
peace of Ghent, the republic stretched its arms long- 
fully towards Canada, and that: this country still 
obeys the sceptre of Great Britain, may be princi- 
pally attributed, to a certain deficiency in military 
expertness and a want of determined measures. 
The disasters of this war, which have nevertheless 


not remained without compensative consequences, 


particularly, where the American navy had an op-. 


portunity of signalizing itself, have evidently brought 
more life and zeal into the preparatory dispositions, 
which are likely to ensure future success, and the 
more imposing the situation of the Union becomes, 
the earlier an ever-lurking jealousy is likely to 
afford: her an opportunity, of trying her strength 
once more. Thus here, as formerly in the old 
world, war is likely to be the means of bringing 
those ingredients of this mew people, which are yet 
foreign. to each other, more rapidly into contact, of 
dissolving them into perfect harmony, of awaken- 
ing national feelings, and of keeping more sted- 
fastiy alive, that enthusiasm for the good of the 


whole, which since the revolution appeared to have 
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Hecome dormant, but again burst forth, on the uses 
less destruction of the Capitol by the British, and on 
the attacks made by their squadrons on the defence- 
Yess coasts. But if such a public spirit for the 
grand interests of the nation, has once taken root, 
and in the course of time becomes diverted from po- 
litical and external objects, to those of internal wel- 
fare, there is no result, however noble in its kind, 
which this state may not flatter itself, with’ being 
éapable of bringing to light. The commercial spi- 
yit, engendered in the Atlantic, will find a power- 
ful counterpoise in the greater stability of the truly 
agricultural Western states, and, as agreable to our 
premises , the more unnecessary , the commercial 
intercourse with Europe becomes and which once 
will finally cease, the more the communication of 
the former states will ercrease with the interior of 
the vast continent, and will there, as well as in the 
West India islands, be richly compensated for the 
stagnated sale of those productions , which Europe 
heretofore paid for, with the produce of her manu- 
facturing industry. But the more the political bond, 
torn asunder from all foreign relations, gains in 
strength, and the internal intercourse becomes ani- 
mated, the more, will the language, manners and 
inclinations of the people assimulate themselves, 
An American character and an American dialect 
will arise. The English, as the language of the law 








and the courts ef justice, will it is true, ever form 
the foundation of the latter, but through the inti- 
mate connexion with the several aboriginal as well 
as emigrant people, so many foreign words will be 
admitted, and from an incessant original develope- 
ment of the mind, whose radiant beams language 
represents, so many peculiarities will attach them- 
selves to it, that in the lapse of a few generations, 
“not alone a national idiom, buteven a particular 
book- language is likely tospring up, to understand 
which, the old ‘English, will by no means be ade- 
quate, With this language, a peculiar code of eru- 
dition will also form itself, very dissimular possibly 
to the present European one. Not the histories of 
Greece and Rome, nor the languages of these states, 
are likely, in future times to form the general basis 
of scientific education; the study of the national his- 
tory, from the time of the very first, settlements, 
and ‘the language of the mother countries, from. 
which the descendants of the emigrants had derived 
their extraction, would much more probably con- 
stitute its ground~ work; and the investigation of 
the origin, and gradual propagation of the primitive 
-nhabitants of the new world and of their languages 
and monuments, is aleo very liable to shade in obli- 
vion, not alone the Egyptian, Phoenician and Orien- 
ial, but even in the course of time, the Grecianand 


Roman antiquities.. But above all, the exploration 
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of the native soil, may be looked upon as the pri- 
mary object of learned research, containing as it 
certainly does, in the bosom of the mountains, in 
the obscurity of the trackless forests, and on the im- 
-mense plains, which have never felt the ploughshare, 
nor scarcely the step of a lonely wanderer, an 
abundant store of hitherto undiscovered treasures, 
either belonging to the history of the antideluvian 
world, or capable of benefiting future generations. 
The practical propensity of this people, will pro- 
bably combine with this research, an unremitting 
study of mathematics, as well as of the chymical, 
technical and oeconomical sciences, in order justly 
to appreciate, and to make a true appropriation of 
the above treasures. On the other hand, metaphy- 
sics, and mere abstract efforts of the mind, are not 
likely to gain ground for some time to come, ap- 
pearing principally to flourish there, where a dis- 
tinct‘ learned order in the state exists, which insome 
measure may be considered as a luxury and appen- 
dage‘of a civil-society, long since‘sated and soaring 
“above any interest, physical life can ever afford, 
and consequently incompatible with the necessities 
of a nation, only firstengagedin attaching itself to 
the soil. No visible efforts can be expected in the 
culture of taste or attention to the fine arts, until 
the enthusiasm for one common country, and the 


impression of nature, so inexhaustibly rich in the 
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sublimest scenes, as well as'in calmer beauties and 
‘ manifold charms, shall have fired some original ge- 
nius, to make her the theme of his immortal song, 
and the nation, in a state of greater composure, 
- having laid aside their most pressing interests, shall 
“possess a sense of feeling, sufficiently. exalted, to 


estimate such works *), In the first place the 





*) The striking picture, ‘which Kant‘draws of an 


age, which contains the requisites for the dis- 
covery of a scale -to regulate taste, and with it, 
a model for every fine art, would lead us to ex- 
pect the appearance of such an epocha in Ame- 
rica, We take the liberty of quoting it here, jas 
a favorable omen, observing only, that at the 
time itrwas drawn, (1790) the state of things was 
not then sufficiently developed in the new world, 
to have warranted this great man, in applying 
his: ideas to the future state of that portion of 


the globe, — 


"The preparatery study of all the fine arts, 
if they are to be brought to their highest 
*degree of perfection, appears not alone to 
*lay in any given directions, but in the cul- 
tivation of those intellectual qualities, by 
”’means of those elementary principles, which 
~arecalled”"humanoria”™: probably because 
"humanity signifies on the one side, the ge- 


*neral feeling of participation, and on the 
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proficiency in oratory, which the public. character 


and the discussions of the legislative senates have 


“other, the power of an intimate and uni- 
*versal communications; which properties com- 
bined, constitute a state ef happiness, suit- 
“able to humankind, being thereby distin- 
*suished from the limited faculties Of the 
"brute creation, That age as well as 
*yneople, in which the active propensity 
"evinced itself, of forming a social compact, 
”*which transforms a nation into a lasting 
*community, and which impulse had to con- 
*tend with the considerable difficulties, that 
"embrace the weighty problem of uniting 
"freedom, consequently equality, with 
*sonstraint (more from veneration and 
i ”*submission to laws voluntarily enacted, than 
from a sense of fear): it would be necessa- 
“ry for such an age and such a people first 
*to invent the art of a reciprocal communi- 
*cation of ideas, between the most polished 
”and the most unrefined portion of the na- 
tion; to pay attention. to the several grada- 
tions, which exist between the enlightened 
”and cultivated state of the former, and the 
"natural simplicity and origimality of the 
"latter; and thus to discover the medium 


"hetween the highest-possible cul- 





"’rivation, and man in a contented 
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rendered peculiarly the province of the American, 
is likely to emerge from that profusion of declama- 
tory phraseology, which at present generally stamps 
it, and to exalt itself to that brilliant art, we ad- 
mire in the legacies of a Demosthenes and a Cicero. 
May, it then, only subservient to truth and justice, 
mever allow itself to be abused as a tool of factions, 


and in recommendation of pernicious measures! 


a 


"state of nature, which alone con- 
stitutes the true scale for taste, 
as an inherent human feeling, not 
"to be governed by any general 
"rules. 

7A more advanced age will hardly 
“render this model superfluous, as 
it will be continually departing 
"more and more from nature, and 
*not being in possession of any of 
*her éxtant impressions, will at 
"Last be incapable of forming an 
*idea of the happy union; in one and 
| ’the same people, of the legal con- 
Ystraint of,.the highest culture, 
*with the power and correctness of 
| Mature, uncontrouled and sensible 


*ofherown dignity.” — 





It is reserved perhaps for America at some fu- 


ture time, to realize this idea. 
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For unfortunately, that incurable evil of the 
republics of ancient and modern times, political 
party-spirit, has not remained foreign to America; 
by this. we by no means wish to designate a wise,, 
and even. vigorous opposition under the e&gis of a 
sacred invulnerable existing constitution, but.a pas- 
sion for innovation directed against the forms and 
the actual organized institutions of the: state . It is. 
known, what concussions, the diverging tendency 
of the federalists and the anti-federalists has occa- 
sioned since the origin of the union; the latter are 
accused of wishing to slacken its bond, and to en. 
crease the rights of the individual states, which 
would render the constitution more democratic; 
whereas the former, are said to have only joined the 
present union, ‘as being the most desirable thing 
for the moment, but to wish intheir hearts, the exe- 
cutive power of the government encreased at the ex- 
pence of the independence of the different States, 
and to evince an inclination for monarchial 
principles. — Even at present the greater part of 
the citizens, participating in the administration of 
affairs are divided into these parties, or are at least, 
as is ever the case, where party- spirit exists, looked 
upon as belonging to them. — Circumstances seem 
for the moment to give the federalists, or at least 
those of their party, who wish to have the power 


of the United-States- government upheld in, its 
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greatest extent, a considerable preponderancy. The 
danger threatened from England, to which the last 
war has more than ever turned the public attention, 
exacts, not Jess than the maintenance of the new 
acquisitions, the adoption of general measures, for 
fortifying the vulnerable points, encreasing the na- 
vy, and forining and strengthening the national 
army. But the execution ef such measures through- 
out the union, demands the employment of all the 
attributes of the executive power, consequently 
causes: it to make its appearance’ ofther. and 
in a stronger light. Other causes will gra- 
dually expand, which are apt to promote this ten- 
dency towards a more absolute form of govern- 
iment. — To these belong, the rapid encrease of 
the great trading cities in the Atlantic states, in 
which a mass of people disproportionate to the po- 
pulation of the internal country are crowded to- 
gether, the wealth which accumulates there, the 
luxury and corruption of morals necessarily produ- 
ced by it, the ebullition of the various passions, 
which, enclosed within narrow precincts, must light 
up a flame the more destructive and more difficult 
to be extinguished: all circumstances, which can 
awaken apprehensions for the undisturbed continu- 
ance of the present political - forms. What may pre- 


vent for a Jong time to come, the explosion of the 
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perturbed elements, and tend to secure the existing 
state of things; is the necessity of unanimity for the 
common defence in repelling the attacks, which 
are to be apprehended from the conflict with the 
jealousy of Europe, and the question of maritime su- 
periority; as well as general want of a reciptocal 
approximation, for the purposes of intercourse, as 
soon as, according to the reasoris we have laid down, 
the communication with our quarter of the world 
shall have ceased. But on Ametica being once left 
to herself, and fully secure from abroad, on her pos 
pulation having encreased in that proportion, which 
is to be expected from the natural progress of cul- 
ture and the incessant acquisition of emigrants, 
and on 4 multitude of idle consumers on the one ; 
and of paupers out of eriployment on the other 
side, having sprung up from this encrease; the epo- 
cha of turbulent popular comniotions is then likely 
to make its appearance, and the seed of discord to 
shoot up; nearer interests and the isolation of the 
powers, now less attractiye or repulsive, by reason of 
their greater scope for action, effectually stifle the 
growth of this baneful plant at present. Then that 
might easily happen, which on a surface of half the 
globe, ought not to seem surprizing, of several ce na 
tral points having formed themselves, each gO- 
verning its sphere of attraction, and causing inde- 


pendent states to revolve around them; and if our 
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posterity should behold a royal throne raise itself 
on the banks of the Potowmak, and a chaiy of Pre- 
sidency over a Western federal - state situated on the 
Ohio, that would only have occurred, which the 
course of the world hitherto, most certainly autho- 
rizes us to expect. For the principle of democracy 
continues fermenting inwardly, and will strive to 
shew itself somewhere, outwardly , and most natu- 
‘rally there, where the population given to agri- 
culture, more than to the employments of the 
citizen, only requires but a light rein, to curb the 
overbearing disposition of natural freedom, — 
There is still a tie, which originally was des- 
tined to check the savage mind, by the influence of 
respect for invisible powers, and the hope and fear 
derived from such, before the idea of a social com- 
pact organized agreable to equal laws, could gain 
an ascendancy ver it. We mean Religion, 
which at first, adapted to the condition of its foster- 
children, addressed itself only to the outward man, 
in a sensual and as it were corporeal form, in order 
to wean him from a state bordering on savageness, 
to one of concord and morality, and to oppose the 
barriers of social order to the eruptions of every 
wild propensity. But on this care being entrusted 
to the state, it had been the means of forming, it 
addressed jtself to the mind, in order to imprint on 
| if the harmony of virtue, Which is subject to nolaw, 


to plant in it the love, and the sactifice of every 
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thing at the shrine of good, and to stamp it with 
that nobleness of feeling, which can.render the 
descendant of heaven worthy of returning home, 
to the mansions of his eternal father. Then even, 
religion, as being a lasting institation for moral im- 
provement, required a garb and outward form, about 
which, the understanding ever on the alert, soon 
differed, and which in order to he of stability, de- 
manded the legal determination and the protection 
of the various states. Thus arose a church constitu- 
tion, and with it, the dispute, never fully adjusted, 
regarding the relation in which, this church stands 
to the state. It is unnecessary to describe at large, 
how this contest was carried on in Europe, through 
the dark ages, or how the church remained trium- 
phant, as long as the imagination and faith out of 
ignorance, or unsuspecting filial confidence, govern- 
ed the nations, but how it was overthrown on the 
understanding having exerted its right of enquiry 
into the grounds of belief. Neither does it belong 
to our province to enter into, how a checkered mix- 
ture of sensual ceremonies and forbidden tenets, in 
those countries ruled by the sceptre of the church, 
upheld their obedience rather by the force of habit, 
but there, where liberty of conscience had been allow- 
ed, plainer forms called to light the more inward 
spiritual worth, and the doctrine began to be valued 


more than the rites, moral conduct more than 





































outward ceremonies, and voluntary. conscientious 
submission, more than the blind obedience of faith, 
— The American legislature has solved the problem 
of the precise relation of church to state, in a. per- 
fectly new way; having, in order to maintain the 
church belief, and to provide for a continual source 
for its propagation, made the adoption of the prin- 
cipal tenets of Christianity in some, and the 
decided profession of the doctrines of the Pro- 
testant church, in the most states, an exclusive 
condition, on which the. rights of citizenship, and 
ability of being elected to public offices, and dig- 
nities, depended. — But the laws of the residue of 
the states, tolerate all religious opinions, and allow 
the Papists, whoin the other states are particularly un- 
der restrictions, the full enjoyment of equal rights 
and privileges, but have left at the same time, the 


support of the church edilices, the endowment of 


the rites of worship, and the choice and mainte- 


nance of the ministry and other servants of the 
church, to the different congregations; and inorder 
entirely, to prevent its interference in wordly mat- 
ters, have by law excluded the clergy from all par- 
ticipation in the legislative and any other civil 


offices *). 





*) According to the constitution of South Carolina, 


no one is capable of heing an elector, who doeg 
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This organization of the ecclesiastical order, is 
in reality yet too new, and the Condition of Ame- 
- rica has hitherto been too unsettled, to be able to 
' : - form a judgment as to the probability of its dura- 


tion; but a view taken 6f the himan character 





not profess the main doctrines of the Christian reli, 
$ion; according: to the laws of Massachussets, De- 
laware, Maryland, and North Garolina the pro- 
fession of the Christian religion is sufficient; but 
according to those of New-Hamshire, Vermont, 

A New-Jersey, South Carolina and Georgia, the be* 
. lief in the Protestant religion expressly, consti- 
tutes eligibility to the legislative assemblies, and 
other public employments. The constitutions of 
Massachussets and Maryland, authorize the imposi- 
tion of commune or district taxes, for the main- 
tenance of the Protestant clergy, in the other 
states, the care of the ministry, is entirely left to 
the arbitrary will of their congregations, In New- 
York, Delaware and North ;Carolina, the clergy; 
are excluded by the letter of the constitntion; 
from all publie employments, in the other States, 
the same rule is almost generally, but only observ- 
ed through the force of custom and habit, Agre- 
able to the constitution of the Union, Congress 
can never make a law, which declares any parti- 
cular religion to be the ruling one; or forbids the 


free exercise of any other. 
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would not acknowledge it to be compatible with the 
sublimet ends of religion, and consequently would 
seem to, forebode a change taking place in it, sooner 
or later. As the possession of free landed property 
is esteettied the most honorable means of subsistence, 
being the most independent, so is the dignity of 
the human condition imparied, the further it re- 
moves itself from this state of freedom. — The ser- 
/ vant in the pay of the state stands in this valuation 
below the land-owner, who receives from no one, 
and supports many; andagain, far below him stands 
the private servant, let him have been hired by ma- 
fiy or a single individual, for the performance of 
any particular business. But now it appears evi- 
dent, that the ecclesiastic, in the sphere of the hi- 
yed servile relation, into which he is undoubt- 
edly batiished in America, does not stand on his 
right place; fot being the mediator between the law 
and personal caprice, he shall, by instruction and 
council, and a discharge of holy functiotis, exercise 
a superiority over the minds of his congregation, 
with which, the dependence on the good will and ge- 
nerosity of the members of his community, stands 
in as great a contrast, as the exercise of paternal 
authority does, with the provision made for the per- 
son of the father, by charitable donations of the chil- 
dren. Perhaps in America, and in all places, where 


the nature of the ¢ase is the same, it, has. not been 
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duly taken into consideration, that right alone ens 
sures respect, and that the authority, whose subsis- 
tence depends on the caprice of those placed under 
its sphere of action, stands at variance with itself. 
— Therefore wiser predecessors, with a laudable 
forethought, in those states, in which the church 
being grown up together with the forms of the ci- 
vil institutions, must necessarily exercise a greater 
influence, have taken care, to secure its servants a 
provision founded upon fixed rights, having assign- 
ed them either landed property, or suitable perpe- 
tual dotations, not alone for their own support, but 
that they might exercise the duties of benevolence, 
and shew themselves as the fathers of the poor, to 
whom the surplus of their income lawfully’ be- 


longs *). The correctness of this maxim loses 


aan 





*) »Bona ecclesiz non sunt episcoporum, sed paupe- 
yum, quorum procurationem quodammodo ge- 
*runt, — Sipauperum compauperessumus, et nos- 
tra sunt et illorum; si autem privatim, que no- 
*bis sufficiant, possidemus, non sunt illa nostra; 
"sed pauperum, quorum procurationem quodam- 
”modo gerimus; non proprietatem nobis usurpa- 
*tione damnabili vindicamus”. These words bor- 
rowed from the letters of Saint AuguStin, have at 
all times formed the acknowledged principles of 


the church. 
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10thing, in having been exaggerated by the super, 
stition and weakness of bigoted souls,» by priests 
having abused these gifts for the purposes of ambi. | 
tion and an inordinate luxurious life, and by proud 
bishops having revelled in superfluity,.whilst the 
lower orders of the clergy, standing in the nearest 
connexion to the people, and working most for. the 
cause of religion, languished in-want, The Luthe- 
‘yan church reformation has put a barrier to the 
above excess of wealth and political influence, and 
those states which have remained firm to the old . 
church, have at least inthis, faithfully followed the | / 
example by partial reforms. — But the foundation 
of a suitable maintenance for the clergy, out of, 
their own means, or rather from property lawfully, 
belonging to the church perpetually, (and not by 
collections nor by a salary, bargained for at the ac- 
‘cession of every new minister) has still been adhe- 
red to, and it is really to be wished, that the other 
methods of supplying the deficiencies of too scanty 

' benefices, which have been introduced or retained, 
by the side of the above foundation, might once be 
again abolished. — The preacher of the word of ‘ 

_ truth, ought not to receive even a part of his in-. 

dispensible maintenance, assan immediate gift of 

| the childyven within his fold; it ought to be secured 

| te him, according to the ideas pf justice, even 
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without the donations of the latter; but let the 
community retain the desirable privilege, of sweet- 
ening {the life of their dignified minister, as 
they would that of a beloved father, by marks of 
attachment, and grateful esteem. Should Ameri- 
ca once elevate herself to that state, which renders 
the mind generally, more free from earthly cares, 
and more susceptible for the sublimer intellectual 
world, she will also see the necessity, of clothing 
that order with more independence, whose duty it 
is, to make the support of the spiritual feelings and. 
the improvement of the inward man, the only ob- 
jects of its care; and by investing it with a greater 
degree of external respect and more settled rights, it 
will be stimulated to more benevolent activity. We 
doubt not, that in the progressive ‘developement of 
time; this rising people though at present sublu- 
nary in their reflections, yetactive and aspiring, will 
arrive at the foregoing state; andthen, that cordiality 
and union of minds, that we have regrettedthe want of 
at present, and which of individuals form a people, 
of a people a community, being the visible emblem 
ofan invisible divine kingdom, will not fail to 
make their bright appearance. 

North America has hitherto no Nobility, 
as little as she has an ecclesiastical order, and istoo 
young yet, as an independent body, to be able to 


boast of anciemt families. In the mean time, ne 
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law will be able to prevent noble faces from start- 
ing up, and the tendency of honouring the merits 
ef celebrated ancestors, in the persons of their pos. 
terity, will operate as strongly here as in the old 
world. A large landed estate, held in the hands of 
one family, through many generations, forms of 
itself, a species of patronage over the lesser inhabi- 
tants, who are dependent upon such possession, in 
‘ their traffic and modes of livelihood, and the admi- 
nistration of high state charges in the legislature ox 
the senates, honorably conducted by many of the 
same name, ensures a celebrity, which considerably 
assists the heir of such aname, in his secure entrance 
into the world and his admission to a sphere of 
gsyeater activity, as it spares him the first and great- 
“est exertion, of forcing himself into notice, from 
amidst the obscure multitude. Such a nobility 
America will also once possess, and it would still be 
the happiest cast of the die, if she could coniine 
herself to this, which a renewed series of merits, 
must constantly uphoid and support. Nevertheless, 
it may not be contradictory to admit, that an aristo- 
cratical principle might even uritold itself in her 
constitutions, as these in the course of time begin 
io incline to the forms of monarchy, and that also 
here, an order represented by birth might once 
become necessary, for the purpose of forming a 


durable harrier, against the extremes of haman 
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errors: despotism, which subjects all to one common 
oppression, and the excess of democracy, which dis- 
solves every thing in wild licentiousness.. But what- 
ever futurity may have in reserve for the riper ages 
of these} states, they never can fail in attaining 
their high destination, as long as the fundamental 
pillars of their happy constitution, the equality of 
all in the eye of the law, and the publicity of their 
legislature as well as their tribunals, remain un- 
im paired, 

From the states of the Northern Union, our 
view carries us to that immense territory, éxtend- 
ing from the Western borders of Louisiana to the 
Pacific Ocean, and from thence across the isthmus 
of Darien to cape Horn, which has hitherto, with 
the exception of Brazil, done homage to the Spa- 
nish sceptre. It is difficult to determine, during 
the. conflict for independence, in which large tracts of 
country are at present engaged, or even after having 
obtained their freedom, how the institutions of the 
new states are likely to form themselves; for what: 
has hitherto, for the convenience of the organijza- 
tion of the insurrection, been constructed after the 
Norell Asnericas model, may entirely be looked 
upon as provisional measures. For in this part of 
America, the road to the attainment of a new civil 
constitution, which*would unite the state in secu- 


rity under equal laws, is by no means so éven and 
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free from obstacles, as wasthe case inthe North. On 
the breaking out of the disturbances, there were not 
here, as there, elements of a representative consti- 
tution; there were no assemblies for the discussion 
of public affairs, and no fundamental law, which 
secured the citizen against oppression. On the other 
hand; the institutions of unlimited monarchy, the 
pretensions ofa religion the only one tolerated, and 
-even predominant in civil affairs, the power of a 
nobility gifted with vast possessions, and the preju- 
dices of the Whites, Mestizes, Mulattoes *), and Cop- 
per coloured natives, with their innumerable subdi- 
visions, did, and still exist in great abundance. 
And although South-America has undoubtedly a 
considerable advantage over the United States, in 
harbouring but an inconsiderable number of black 
slaves within her bosom, whereas in North-Ameri- 
ca, they constitute nearly a seventh part of the whole 


population **), yet the consequences are not to be 





*) These three principal castes, the Spaniard classes 
k 

tinder the common appellation of reasonahle 

people (gente de razon) thereby lowering the 


Indians as it were, to the condition of brutes, 


**) Essai politique sur le royaume de la nouvelle 
Espagne par Humboldt; 4 Paris 1§11..4 Vol. §vo 
Tom, 1. pag, 221. 
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foreseen, which are liable to be produced, by the 
native Indians who are free, it is true, in the eye 
of the laws, but who have been for centuries op- 
pressed by subordinate tyranny, and infamously 
ycbbed of their nobleness of character, awakening 
from their lethargy, as soon as the universal struggle 
after a better existence, and the gift of a more en- 
lightened culture, dangerous in the beginning, 
shall have also reached them. For it cannot be de- 
nied, that it is no easy task, equitably todetermine 
the future place which about two millions of abori- 
ginal Mexicans shall take in society, or by the 
means which civilization offers, to puta stop to the 
inroads and depredations of the well- mounted Cu- 
manches in New- Biscay, or the Patagonians near 
the straits of Magellan, or to reconcile the brave 
Araukanians to the new order of things. ‘The exis- 
tence of large and populous cities*), furnished with 
every art and all the refinements of luxury, and 
scarcely excelled by those of Europe, in corruption 
and depravity, is likely to exert a considerable in- 
fluence on the organization of future forms of go. 


vernment, and on the course of the passing events. 


LG epee ee oe 


¥) Mexico 1ri2,000, Lima 55,000, Buenos Ayres 40,000, 
Cusco 30,000, Montevideo 10,000 inhabitants 
&c, &e, 



































The tendency of such cities, is ever monarchial, 
and when revolutions begin, under such a political 
and moral,state of things, which changed the con- 
stitution of the ancient Romans into an absolute 
monarchy, there is at least strong reason to believe, 
that similar causes may produce like effects. And 
in the present case, itis of no inconsiderable weight, 
that the monarchial government, which has now 
for more than twelve years been indigenous in Bra- 
zil, will rather fayor those of the insurgent Spanish 
provinces, whose wishes incline to similar forms; 
for on republican constitutions being universally 
introduced, it could hardly hope to maintain its 
own existence, against the inward fermentations of 
discontented minds, or the outward pressure of 
neighbouring republics. — Neither is it to be ex- 
pected, that one and the same form of government 
will be found adapted to every part of such an im- 
mense territory; there, where anumerous population 
be crowded together in a disproportionate narrow 
compass, a central power may rather appear most 
fit ; whereas in less populated districts of greater 
extent but looser connexion, local, or Canton con- 
stitutions, and'a federal-tie, rather embfacing the 
whole, than fitting closely, may be considered most 
appropriate, — The Southern half of America is 
likely io become much sooner independent of Eu- 


rope in a commereial respect, than the Nerthern 
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part, for it will receiveits succours, from the Jatter, 
and will pay for these with those precious metals 
which hitherto flowed to Europe. Thus an internal 
and coasting trade will be opened between the two 
preninsulas, rendering them entirely independent 
of the rest of the world, which will only. then pre- 
sent itself, as an object subservient to their future 
possible plans of aggrandizement. 

The internal affairs of South America are not 
likely to be so soon settled. For although the less 
numerous tribes of Indians in the Northern hemis- 
phere, continually forced farther back by the in- 
crease of settlers, and enervated by the immoderate 
use of spirituous liquors, must gradually become 
extinct; the hardy and numerous nations in the 
South, may possible find means’ nevertheless of main« 
taining themselves; and the spectacle may be reserv- 
ed for posterity, of viewing the gradual progress of 
these nations from the lowest steps of cultivation, 
toythe highest point of civilization, and of behold- 
ing independent states of American indigenous 
people, entering into the ranks of kingdoms, found- 
ed by the descendants of European é¢migrants. It 
can only be the lot of future: centuries to ascertain, 
what shape religion will assume amongst them, 
what forms of government and civil institutions 
wall develope themselves, and how the mixture of 


European culture and Indian originality willoptrate 



































upon the whole. But according to all probability, 
the Southern part of America being richer and more 
vigorously endowed by nature, ‘is likely also to ex- 
hibit more interesting results for the history of the 
human race, than North America, whose people in 
their further developement, axe more apt again to 
approach the model of their transmarine ancestors» 
than to unfold anew picture of life formed of uri. 
ginal elements. — 





XIV. 


WwW. have yet to take a view of the other portions 
of the globe, which are only at present of impor- 
tance, in as far as they,are subservient to the pur- 
poses of Europe and America, but not from any ac- 
tive link they form in the chain of civilization. We 
have already noticed, that the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, in Africa and Asia, are likely to returnun. 
der European dominion and protection, and that 
Greece will reflourish under new forms, as soon ag 
limits. be. put to the pernicious _ nuisance of Turkish 


sovereignty. Persia, whose sivilization’ has only 


(33) 
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been hindered by the want of a settled form of go- 
vernment, and the unhappy wars of succession, which 
haye invariably been the consequence of Oriental 
politics, perfectly undetermined on this head, may 
possibly even sooner, enter into the line of cultiva- 
ted nations, on account of her intimate connexion 
with Russia, The reception of a resident [Russian 
embassy, contrary to all the former usages of Asia- 
tic governments, has made a great step towards this 
aim. The bible-societies have also found an en- 
trance there, and in conjunction with the religious 
main object, the encouragement to learn those 
languages, which have not been admitted within 
the literary sphere, as preparatory to a nearer 
intercourse with those nations hitherto without 
the limits of modern civilization, is possibly not 
one of the smallest collateral causes of the zeal, 
with which the British nation supports these socie- 
ties. No person of information willdeny, that Per- 
sia, unanimous in herself and relying upon Russia, 
may one day become dangérous to the British do- 
“minion in the East Indies, under the cooperation of 
the independent and discontented nations to the 


3 North, and North-West of the territories of the 


‘English company; nor can it be doubted, that the 
native Indians as well as the rival Eyropean powers 
would rather behold this extensive kingdom under 


a native government, than under the present mex- 
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éantile administration on the other side of the Ocean. 
Enclosed within Asiatic Russia to the North, and 
Persia, the East Indies and China to the South, are 
‘those numerous races of people, who in thé thir. 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, came forward 4s 
conquerors of the world, and of whose dominion, 
since thé overthrow of the Indian Mogul empire, 
there is no monument left, but in the reigning 
Chinese dynasty, descended from the Tartar conquer- 
ors. These vast territories undoubtedly contain a 
ngursery of hardy and enterprising nations, from 
which a new Ghingis-chan could once emerge, to 
rouse the people of China from their lethargy, and 
to awaken those energies, which, by the influence of 
the same customs for a thousand years, have become 
benumbed and stupefied, rendering every con- 
ception of new ideas, or approach towards renovated 
forms, physically impossible. Reports of commo- 
tions in this vast kingdom, not entirely rejectable, 
and renewed from time to time, have reached us; 
and the impossibility, which Europe may soon find 
herself placed in, of continuing her trade thither 
in the usual manner by sea, will most assuredly con- 
tribute, to the commercial communication , which. 
has already been opened, from Kjachta on the con- 
fines of Tartary, through Siberia towards Moscow, 
being more frequently made use of by caravans in 
thé Asiatic manner. By this very road then, it is 
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possible, (trade being invariably the precursor of g 
higher state of civilization) that new ideas’ and the. 
various European sciences, may flow back to those 
countries, and which may be the means of bringing 
forth a better organization of their religious and ci- 
vil institutions. —- Thus changes are gradually pre- 
paring themselves in these extensive countries, 
which are likely to lead their inhabitants, from a 
life of mere sensual enjoyment, and an activity only 
directed to the purposes of animal existence and the 
savage impulse of violence, to intellectual necessi- 
ties and exertions, and will unfold in them, the 
sublimer ends of human nature. — Most assuredly 
it would be a grand idea, were Europe, who is in- 
debted to Asia, for her primitive knowledge, her 
culture of the human mind and her religions, im- 

mediate gifts, as it were, fromthe divine hand, des- 

tined to restore her, these presents perfected by me- 
ditation, and matured by the labours of thousands 

of years. 

The future fate of Africa lies veiled in deeper 
obscurity. We are only acquainted with the coasts 
of this land of wonders, and have but a very. scanty 
knowledge of its interior from the :Mediterranean 
to the 129th or at the most the j11th degree of Nor- 
thern latitude, and from its Southern extremity, 
scarcely beyond the goth degree. upwards. Those 
prodigies, nature may conceal within its bosom, 
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will only-be revealed to-the investigators of future 


times, on having more successfully followed up the 
traces of those heroes of discovery, who not alone 
staked but sacrificed their lives, to a thirst of enqui- 


ry so beneficial to mankind. But the great enigma 


is, and remains, the appearance of mankind in a 


xace, whose color, hair and other characteristic 
signs, intimate a most ancient consistency and a 


line of generations produced on the same soil, and 


- unmixed since the lapse of the remotest ages, with- 


out having risen any- where, .as far as our own, and 
the knowledge gained from caravans from the most 
distant. quarters reach, above the first steps of in- 
tellectual developement. ‘The opinion was therefore 
entertained formerly, thatthe actual negro race, 
was a variety in the human species, superior indeed 
in-corporeal flexibility, and sensual qualities and 
acquirements, but far inferior in natural capacity 
ef mind to the original race of Caucasus, and that 
in order that no link should be wanting in the 
ehain of beings, it occupied the medium between 
the intellectual man, and the most perfect ape. La- 
ter experience, and the enquiries of physiologists 
into the construction of the negro, have, it is true, 
in individual instances completely refuted the above 
epinion; but at the same time it is not impossible, 
that the interior of Africa might present us with the 


picture. of a primeval world, actually in being, im 

































which the existerice of the forefathers of the preserit 





human generation, at first only vegetative and then 
awakened to animal sensuality, passed away without 
atrace. At least, as the history of the human race, 
as far as we are acquainted with it, strictly follows 
in its progress, the developement of individual life, 
from adolescence to the maturity of manhood, it 
may undoubtedly be allowed to presume, that an 
earlier state, corresponding with that of infancy, 
which is unconscious of its being, may have precé- 
ded that period, in which, perhaps after dn obscure 
existence of many ages; a holy tradition takes up 
the history of man, then come to a knowledge of 
himself, and awakened to a sensé of good and evil. 
But no one, who is acquainted from the course of 
history, with the gradual developement of civiliza- 
tion, which only advances from land to land at iso- 
lated distances, never being discovered évery where 
at one and the same time, can find it contradictory, 
that it is poésible we may yet behold a model of the 
forégoing state of mankind, still on earth. What 
we learn from observation, of the negro-nations 
hitherto known to us in the interior, places thém 
at the point of an existence purely sensual, given 
to every impulse of animality , possessed of just so 
much undetstanding and déxterity, as dre requisite 
for satisfying their necessities, or rather of prepa- 
Ying naturé for the purposes of an instinct of im, 
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provement already awakened in them, but still 


ignorant of the force of reason and the dictates of 


conscience. 


For the negro is ingenious, and dispo- 


sed to all kinds of work, carelessly chearful as a 


toyish boy, obedient, when well used, but also re- 


vengeful, savage and ferocious in his passions, as 


the tiger of his deserts, when irritated, and cold, 


without remorse and tears, on having accomplished 


any act of violence; :at the same time prone to 


theft, without an idea of the sanctity of property, 


like the child, who without hesitation appropriates 


every thing to itself, it sees before it, 


Time will 


shew, if races may not be discovered, approaching 


nearer to the original state of childhood, than these 


people, who have arrived at the degree of man, ina 


complete sensual condition. Those who are already 


known, and particularly the inhabitants of the 


coasts, will be liable to greater advances, by their 


coming more frequently in contact with the civili- 


zed world; and were the abolition of the slave-trade 


to succeed, not alone in laudable resolutions, but 


in reality, and were the lawless subjection of the 


negroes, transformed into an obedience under pater. 


nal guardianship, a stain which disgraces humanity, 
would be wiped away, and the education of these 
children of nature, would no longer as hitherto, be 
purchased by blood and nameless cruelties. — The 


indefatigable endeavours of theBritish African society, 
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and the closer connection, which Africa will ‘come 
into with rising America, warrant us to expect a 
most favorable result in this respect; and on this 


ground, a more solid hope is to be erected, than on 


‘the duration of the new negro- kingdom in Haiti, 
which appears to be but at present an incongruous 
essay, which, the measure of the intellectual facul- 


ties of both rulers and people, is very possibly in- 


sufficient, to bring to a prosperous Consistency. 
From the abominations, with which thisattempt 


has defiled the leaves of modern histery, the eye 


-turns with satisfaction to yon blooming colony if 


New South Wales, which founded ‘by the refuse of 
European -malefactors, has in less than thirty 
years *), ‘by the adoption of rigid but wise measures 
combined with those of forbearing humanity, 
grown toa population of upwards of 25,000 souls, 


who are not alore in possession of every necessity 


-of life, but have different articles for exportation, 


which they give in exchange for those conveniences 


of civilized life, that are familiar to the main ‘stock 





*) The first settlement in Botany Bay took place in 
the year 1787. "Watkin Tench’s narra- 
tive of the expedition to Botany Bay, 
with an account of New South Wales, 


London 1789, contains full particulars of it, 
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of the inhabitants from the time of their residence 


in their mother country. If the discoveries in this 
























island, exceeding Europe in size, be prosecuted in 

the degre they have conmmented, and population 

and culturé ericréase in avi equal ratio, a commer. | 
cial depot will be also established here, which link. | 
ed in the chain of the civilized woyld, will per- 
haps once unite the greater part of the islands dis- 
persed in the Australian seas, under the wings of 
its protection. 

Should thé auifhor have suéteedéd in havrnhg 
inspired a heart here and there, with a greater love 
for the cause of humanity, and in having held 
forth the sources of misery im a clearer light, for , ge 
the benefit of those who wish to see, and have the f. 
power of acting; should a considerable or even a 
small part of what has been argued, conjectured, 
even perhaps only dreamt of in the foregoing 
work, stand the test of experience, — it will not 


have been without its advantages, 
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The reader is kindly requested to excuse the errors 
of the press, which have unavoidably crept into the pre- 

j sent work, occasioned by the setter’s total ignorance of 
the English language; the following are péinted out, as 
particularly prominent, . 


Page Line 
Vv. Ii. for: oetherial- read ethereal 
a Fe —  pirvatical —  piratical 
Thay (3s — is eee F 4 
18, 12+ — $Thamse — Thames 
| 32, 17+ — sword a to — sword to 
74+ (in the note) James IT — James IId’s sox 
174 164 —  likeep — keep 


236 — nottosink — _ not sink 
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